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THREE  DAYS  AT  CLOVENPORD. 

THE  FISHING. 

It  is  no  joke  to  be  obliged,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  rise  at  six  o’clock.  Some  people  would  make  you 
believe  that  it  is  easy,  and  a  habitual  practice  of  theirs ; 
but  we  know  better.  They  think  because  no  rational 
being  is  awake  at  that  hour,  and  able  to  contradict  them, 
they  may  indulge  in  what  bounces  they  please.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  morning ;  but  if  it 
be  our  nature  to  be  asleep  at  that  time,  it  is  not  pleasure, 
but  pain,  that  is  best  fitted  to  shake  us  out  of  our  slumbers. 
A  good  rumbling  earthquake  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  all  the  matin  larks  in  the  world,  or  even  the  fresh 
breeze  of  morning  blowing  in  at  your  open  window. 
“  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  sleep  ;  it  wraps  one 
all  round  like  a  blanket.”  Sleep !  give  me  sleep  !  Let  it 

“  Over  my  sense  gently,  oh  !  gently  slide, 

And  kiss  me  into  slumber  like  a  bride.” 

Slumber  was,  however,  out  of  the  question  when 
Alfred,  finding  all  other  means  inefficacious,  tumbled  the 
whole  contents  of  the  water-ewer  upon  us.  It  did  not 
mingle  frightfully  with  our  dreams,  and  make  us  start  up 
in  the  agony  of  drowning,  shipwreck,  tumbling  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  We  were  not  quite  asleep,  but  lying 
most  amiably  and  perversely  determined  not  to  awake. 
We  were  on  the  confines  of  the  dreaming  land,  its  tepid 
gales  played  wooingly  round  our  forehead,  the  leaves  of 
its  woods  rustled  in  our  ears,  but  we  were  not  in  it.  We 
heard  the  threatened  shower-bath,  we  believed  most 
potently  that  it  would  come ;  for,  dozing  as  we  were,  we 
knew  Alfred  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  and  we  heard  a 
clattering  among  the  china  on  the  wash-hand-stand.  Our 
emotion  was  therefore  wrath,  not  terror.  We  started 
up  to  kick  the  intruder  out  of  the  room,  but  he  had 
already  effected  his  escape* 

e  looked  at  the  bed,  but  our  pillow,  soaked  in  water, 
had  lost  half  of  its  attractions.  We  made  a  merit  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  began  to  dress — although  in  no  very  placid 
humour.  It  was  not  merely  that  we  had  been  so  rudely 
startled  out  of  the  most  delicious  state  incident  to  human¬ 
ly  ;  he  “  who  hath  been  long  in  city  pent,”  feels,  on 
the  morning  after  a  first  day’s  long  walk,  a  certain  un¬ 
comfortable  stiffness  in  his  joints,  and  feverish  play  of  his 
olood.  Our  ill-humour,  however,  gradually  dispersed 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  labours  of  the  toilet, 
^ud  we  joined  our  friends  at  breakfast  with  an  unruffled 
cow.  Our  new-born  equanimity  was,  however,  put  to 
^  sore  test,  for  we  were  received  in  the  parlour  with  a 
*uost  uproarious  peal  of  laughter.  We  felt  our  choler 
u^ounting  up  our  throat,  but,  like  Lady  Townly,  we  gave 
^  and  swallowed  it. 

f  he  repast  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  a  council  of  war 
held  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  to  determine  the 
operations  of  the  day.  Llbow-room  is  as  indispensable 
a  Asher  as  a  cobbler.  It  is  not  that  the  best  angler 
^  not  leave  enough  of  trouts  in  the  most  sedulously 
stream  for  his  successor,  but,  boxnehow  or  other, 


one  never  feels  comfortable  at  seeing  another  take  his 
‘‘  pick  and  wale”  before  one.  And  then,  as  to  each  fish¬ 
ing  the  alternate  streams  first,  this  is  just  offering  a  man 
a  bonus  to  pass  over  every  break,  in  order  to  have  the 
first  whip  at  the  one  beyond.  It  is  deferring  our  amuse¬ 
ment  till  the  Greek  Calends.  We  therefore  most  ami¬ 
cably  partitioned  the  Tweed  for  five  miles  above,  and  as 
many  below,  Clovenford,  into  three  equal  divisions,  and 
each  appropriated  one,  much  in  the  manner  that  the  first 
settlers  in  America  shared  the  lands  of  the  Indians  among 
them.  There  is  an  exquisite  mockery  of  justice  in  men’s 
calling  the  principles  of  equity  to  their  aid,  while  dividing 
what  not  one  of  them  has  any  right  to.  Our  usurpation, 
however,  had  the  merit  of  being  less  violent  and  less  last¬ 
ing  than  that  of  our  prototypes. 

The  lowest  division  fell  to  our  lot,  because,  not  being 
very  confident  of  success,  we  were  not  very  confident  of 
our  perseverance,  and  wished  to  have  an  agreeable  walk 
before  us,  should  we  soon  grow  tired  of  fishing.  Abbots¬ 
ford  and  Melrose  were  thus  within  our  reach.  This 
season  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  conveying  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
Tweed.  Its  abrupt,  but  not  craggy  hills,  stretch  in 
beautiful  undulations  up  and  down  the  river,  receding  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  green  holms,  and  groves 
of  venerable  trees.  The  surface  of  the  braes  is  dingy 
from  the  long  dry  grass,  to  which  the  mosses  some¬ 
times  lend  a  richer  die,  the  tone  warming  at  times  in 
long  stripes  of  a  deep  brown  from  the  stalks  of  the 
heather,  or  cooling  down  to  the  grey  of  the  schistus, 
where  it  rises  above  the  soil.  The  clouds,  though  broken 
at  present,  hang  low  :  of  a  sober  grey  in  the  distance ; 
clinging  in  the  foreground  like  scattered  fleeces  of  mist 
to  the  brows  of  the  hills.  The  sun  breaks  through  at 
*  intervals,  varying  the  rippling  surface  of  the  stream  with 
alternate  spots  of  yellow  and  brown  topaz.  An  uncer¬ 
tain  breeze  is  coquetting  with  such  leaves  and  blossoms 
as  are  already  out.  The  air  is  mild.  The  liquid  note 
of  the  cuckoo  fills  the  valley — a  universal  and  pervading 
sound,  that  seems  to  be  everywhere,  and  to  come  from 
nowhere. 

We  have  read,  or  heard  repeated,  or  dreamed  of  a  legend, 
not  altogether  alien  to  this  scene,  and  as  it  may  amuse  the 
reader,  A^e;will  tell  it  to  him  while  we  are  aiTanging  our 
fishing- taclde.  It  is 

J  .  A  FAIRY  TALE. 

A  sliort  time  before  the  rising  of  the  Presbyterians, 
which  terminated  in  the  rout  at  Pentland,  a  young  gen- 
tlemsm  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  had  been  called  by  business 
to  Edinburgh.  On  his  way  homeward,  he  resolved  to 
pay,a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  the  name  of  Scott,  whose 
residence  was  either  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  or 
some  of  its  larger  tributaries,  for  on  this  point  the  tradi¬ 
tion  is  not  very  distinct.  Elliot  stopped  at  a  small  house 
of  entertainment  not  far  from  Scott’s  mansion,  in  order 
to  gU^e  his  parting  directions  to  a  servant  he  was  dis¬ 
patching  home  with  some  commissions. 

The  signs  of  the  times  had  not  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  hero.  The  peojde  were  quiet,  but  reserved. 
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and  their  looks  expressed  any  thing  but  satisfaction.  In 
Edinburgh  there  were  musterings  and  inspections  of 
troops,  and  expresses  to  and  from  London  were  hourly 
departing  and  arriving.  As  Elliot  travelled  along,  he 
had  more  than  once  encountered  small  parties  of  military 
reconnoitring  the  country,  or  hastening  to  some  post 
which  had  been  assigned  them.  Fewer  labourers  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields  than  was  usual  at  the  season. 
The  cottars  lounged  before  their  doors,  and  gazed  after 
the  passing  warriors  with  an  air  of  sullen  apathy.  There 
was  no  violence  or  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
—there  had  as  yet  been  no  arrestments — but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  most  careless  that  hostile  suspicion  was 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  that  inactive  dislike  which 
had  previously  existed  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed. 

It  was  natural  that  in  such  a  state  of  the  national 
temper,  affairs  of  state  should  form  the  chief  subject  of 
gossip  around  the  fireside  of  a  country  inn.  Elliot  was 
not  surprised,  while  sitting  at  the  long  deal  table,  giving 
directions  to  his  servant,  to  hear  the  name  of  his  friend 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter-of-course  that  at  such  a  period  the  motions  and  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  wealthy  and  active  landholder  of  old  family 
should  be  jealously  watched.  But  it  struck  him  that 
Scott’s  name  was  always  uttered  in  a  low  hesitating  tone, 
as  if  the  speakers  were  labouring  under  a  high  degree  of 
awe.  He  continued,  therefore,  some  time  after  he  had 
dismissed  his  attendant,  sitting  as  if  lost  in  thought,  but 
anxiously  listening  to  the  desultory  conversation  drop¬ 
ping  around  him,  like  the  few  shots  of  a  distant  skirmish. 
The  allusions  of  the  peasants  were  chiefly  directed  to  his 
friend’s  wife.  She  was  beautiful  and  kind,  but  there 
was  an  unearthly  light  in  her  dark  eye.  Then  there  was 
a  dark  allusion  to  a  marriage  on  the  hill-side — far  from 
human  habitation — to  the  terror  of  the  clergyman  who 
officiated,  at  meeting  so  lovely  a  creature  in  so  lonely  a 
place.  The  Episcopalian  predilections  of  the  family  of 
Scott  were  not  passed  unnoticed.  And  it  seemed  uni¬ 
versally  admitted,  that  the  house  had  been  given  over  to 
the  glamour  and  fascination  of  some  unearthly  being. 
The  power  of  a  leader  so  connected,  in  the  impending 
strife,  was  the  subject  of  dark  forebodings. 

Rather  amused  to  find  his  old  crony  become  a  person 
of  such  consequence,  Elliot  discharged  his  reckoning, 
mounted  his  steed,  and  on  reaching  Scott’s  residence,  was 
warmly  and  cheerfully  welcomed.  He  was  immediately 
introduced  to  the  lady,  whom  he  regarded  with  a  degree 
of  attention  which  he  would  -  have  been  ashamed  to  con¬ 
fess  to  himself  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  lately  overheard.  She  was  a  figure  of  a 
fairy  size,  delicately  proportioned,  with  not  one  feature 
or  point  of  her  form  to  which  any  objection  could  be 
urged.  Her  rich  brown  hair  clustered  down  her  neck, 
and  lay  in  massive  curls  upon  her  bosom.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  delicate  in  the  extreme,  and  the  rich  blood 
mantled  in  her  face  at  every  word.  Her  eyes  were  a 
rich  brownish  hazel,  and  emitted  an  almost  preternatural 
light,  but  there  was  nothing  ungentle  in  their  expression. 
'1  he  honey-moon  had  not  elapsed,  and  she  stood  before 
the  admiring  traveller  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  bride — the 
most  beautiful  state  of  woman’s  existence— when,  to  the 
unfolding  delicate  beauty  of  girlhood,  is  superadded  the 
flush  of  a  fuller  consciousness  of  existence,  the  warmth 
of  affection  which  dare  now  utter  itself  unchecked,  the 
first  half-serious,  half-playful  assumption  of  matronly 
dignity.  After  a  brief  interchange  of  compliment  with 
her  guest,  she  left  the  apartment,  either  because  “  the 
house  affairs  called  her  thence,”  or  because  she  wished  to 
leave  the  friends  to  the  indulgence  of  an  unrestrained 
confidential  conversation. 

“  A  perfect  fairy  queen,”  said  Elliot,  as  the  door  closed 
behind  her.  “  So  you  have  already  heard  that  silly  story  ?” 
answered  his  host.  “  Well  !  I  have  no  right  to  complain, 
for  I  have  only  myself  to  thank  for  It.”  Elliot  requested 


that  he  would  explain  his  meaning,  and  he  in  compliance 
narrated  “his  whole  course  of  wooing.” 

“  I  was  detained  abroad,  as  you  well  know,  for  some 
years  after  his  majesty’s  restoration,  partly  on  account  of 
the  dilapidated  state  of  my  fortunes,  and  partly  because 
I  wished  to  prosecute  the  career  of  arms  I  had  com¬ 
menced.  It  is  now  about  nine  months  since  I  returned 
to  my  native  country.  It  was  a  gloomy  day  as  I  ap. 
proached  home.  You  remember  the  footpath  which 
strikes,  across  the  hill  behind  the  house,  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream  which  mingles,  about  a  mile  below  us,  with 
that  on  whose  banks  we  now  are.  Where  it  separates 
from  the  public  road,  I  gave  my  horse  to  the  servant, 
intending  to  pursue  the  by-path  alone,  resolved  that  no 
one  should  watch  my  emotions  when  I  again  beheld  the 
home  of  my  fathers.  I  was  looking  after  the  lad,  when 
I  heard  the  tread  of  horses  close  behind  me.  On  turn¬ 
ing,  I  saw  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  of  commanding  aspect, 
and  by  his  side  a  young  lady  upon  a  slender  milk-white 
palfrey.  I  need  not  describe  her,  you  have  seen  her  to¬ 
day.  I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  of  her  features,  the 
sweet  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  the  living  fire  that  sparkled 
from  her  eyes.  I  gazed  after  her  until  a  turning  of  the 
road  concealed  her  from  my  view. 

“  It  was  in  vain  that  I  enquired  among  my  relations 
and  acquaintances.  No  person  was  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  such  as  I  described  her.  The  impression  she 
left  upon  me,  vivid  though  it  was  at  the  moment,  had 
died  away,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  near  the  turn 
of  the  road  where  I  had  lost  her,  she  again  rode  past  me 
with  the  same  companion.  The  sweet  smile,  the  glance 
of  the  eye,  were  heightened  this  time  by  a  blush  of  recog¬ 
nition.  The  pair  were  soon  lost  to  me  round  the  elbow 
of  the  road.  I  hurried  on,  but  they  had  disappeared. 
The  straggling  trees  which  obscured  the  view,  ceased  at 
a  bridge  which  stood  a  couple  of  gunshots  before  me. 
Before  I  could  reach  it,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  com¬ 
panions.  They  were  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  little 
way  above  the  bridge — their  horses  were  drinking.  I 
pressed  onward,  but  before  I  cleared  the  intervening  trees 
and  reached  the  bridge,  they  had  disappeared.  There 
was  a  small  break  in  the  water  immediately  beneath  the 
place  where  they  had  stood.  For  a  moment,  I  thought 
that  I  must  have  mistaken  its  whiteness  for  the  white 
palfrey,  but  the  glance  I  had  got  of  them  was  too  clear 
to  have  been  an  illusion.  Yet  no  road  led  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  I  examined  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  that  on  which  I  saw  them  was  too  hard  to  receive  a 
hoof-print,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  loose  shingle,  which 
refused  to  retain  it  when  made.  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  maiden,  the  mysterious  nature  of  her  disappearance, 
the  irritable  humour  into  which  I  had  worked  myself  by 
conjectures  and  an  unavailing  search,  riveted  her  im¬ 
pression  upon  my  memory.  I  traversed  the  countr}, 
telling  my  story,  and  making  incessant  enquiry.  In  vain  . 
No  one  knew  of  such  a  person.  The  peasants  began  to 
look  strangely  on  me,  and  whisper  in  each  other  s  ear>. 
I  had  been  deluded  by  some  Nixy.  And  God  knows 
what  old  prophecies  regarding  my  family  were  remem¬ 
bered,  or  manufactured  for  the  occasion. 

“  Five  months  passed  away  in  vain  pursuit.  ^ly 
tinacity  was  beginning  to  relax,  when  one  evening,  re 
turning  from  a  visit  to  our  friend  Whitelee,  I  hear  a 
clashing  of  swords  on  the  road  before  me.  Two  fe  ows 
ran  off  as  I  rode  hastily  up,  leaving  a  gentleman,  w  o 


nised  as  the  companion  of  the  mysterious  beauty. 

I  assist  you  ?’— He  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  wit  i 
expression  of  hesitation  on  his  countenance.  en  . 

Scott,  you  are  a  man  of  honour.* — He  paused,  nit  i  ^ 
mediately  resumed.  ‘  I  have  no  choice,  an 
trust  a  soldier.  Lend  me  your  arm,  sir.  ^ 
is  not  far  from  here.’  1  accompanied  him>  he  ea 
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heavily  upon  me,  for  the  exertion  of  the  combat  had 
fhaken  his  frame,  and  the  loss  of  blood  weakened  him. 
We  followed  the  direction  he  indicated  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  round  the  trackless  base  of  a  hill,  until  we  came  in 
light  of  one  of  those  old  grey  towers  which  stud  our 
ravines.  ‘  There,’  said  my  companion,  pointing  to  the 
ruin.  I  recognised  it  immediately.  It  stood  not  far 
distant  from  the  place  where  he  and  his  fair  fellow-tra¬ 
veller  had  disappeared,  and  had  often  been  examined  by 
tne,  but  always  in  vain. 

“  Turning  an  angle  of  the  building  we  approached  a 
heap  of  debris^  which  in  one  part  encumbered  its  base. 
Putting  aside  some  tangled  briers  which  clustered  around, 
he  showed  me  a  narrow  entry  between  the  ruins  and  the 
wall.  Passing  up  this,  he  stopped  before  a  door,  and 
gave  three  gentle  knocks  ;  it  opened,  and  we  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  a  rude  narrow  vault.  It  was  tenanted,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  by  his  fair  companion.  As  soon  as  her 
alarm  at  seeing  her  father  return  exhausted,  bleeding, 
and  in  company  with  a  stranger,  was  stilled,  and  the  old 
man’s  wound  dressed,  he  turned  to  explain  to  me  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  him.  His  story  was 
brief.  He  was  of  good  family  ;  had  killed  a  cadet  of  a 
noble  house,  and  was  obliged  to  screen', himself  from  its 
resentment  by  darning  in  ruins  and  holes  of  the  earth. 
In  all  his  wanderings  his  gentle  daughter  had  never 
quitted  his  side. 

“  I  need  not  weary  you  with  the  further  details  of  our 
growing  acquaintance.  It  is  the  common  story  of  a 
young  man  and  woman  thrown  frequently  into  each 
other’s  company  in  a  lonely  place.  But  oh  !  tame  though 
it  may  appear  to  others,  the  mere  memory  of  the  three 
months  ofj  my  life  which  followed  is  ecstasy.  I  saw  her 
daily— in  that  unfrequented  spot  there  was  small  danger 
of  intrusion,  and  she  dared  range  the  hill-side  freely.  \Ve 
walked,  and  sat,  and  talked  together  in  the  birchen  wood 
beneath  the  tower,  and  we  felt  our  love  unfold  itself  as 
their  leaves  spread  out  to  the  advancing  summer.  There 
was  no  check  in  the  tranquil  progress  of,  our  atFections— 
no  jealousies,  for  there  were  none  to  be  jealous  of.  Un¬ 
marked  it  overpowered  us  both.  It  swelled  upon  us  like 
the  tide  of  a  breathless  summer  day,  purely  and  noise¬ 
lessly. 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  her  father  took  me  aside,  and  prefa¬ 
cing  that  he  had  marked  with  pleasure  our  growing  at¬ 
tachment,  asked  me  if  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
own  constancy  to  pledge  myself  to  be  for  life  an  affectionate 
and  watchful  guardian  of  his  child  ?  He  went  on  to  say, 
that  means  of  escaping  from  the  country  had  been  provi¬ 
ded,  and  offers  of  promotion  in  the  Spanish  service  made 
to  him.  Your  own  heart  will  suggest  my  answer  ;  and 
I  left  him,  charged  to  return  after  nightfall  with  a  cler¬ 
gyman.  Our  good  curate  is  too  much  attached  to  the 
I  family  to  refuse  me  any  thing.  To  him  I  revealed  my 
story.  At  midnight  he  united  me  to  Ellen,  and  scarcely 
^as  the  ceremony  over  when  Sir  James  tore  himself 

i  away,  leaving  his  weeping  child  almost  insensible  in  my 
arms. 

^  ‘  Two  gentlemen,  who  accompanied  Sir  James  to  the 

j  coast,  were  witnesses  of  the  marriage.  It  was  therefore 
!  ^nnecessary  to  let  any  of  the  household  into  the  secret, 
ou  may  guess  their  astonishment,  therefore,  when, 
aving  seen  the  curate  and  me  ride  up  the  solitary  glen 
under  cloud  of  night,  they  saw  us  return  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  with  a  lady  who  was  introduced  to 
cm  as  their  mistress.  Great  has  been  their  questioning, 
th  been  the  delight  of  our  jolly  priest  to  mystify 

cm  with  dark  hints  of  ruined  towers,  hill-sides  opening, 

story  of  the  Nixy  has  been  revived 
’  EUen  is  looked  on  by  many  with  a  superstitious 
I  rather  enjoyed  the  joke  at  first,  but  begin  to  fear, 
^cpp  root  the  folly  seems  to  have  taken,  it  may 
*  *  ay  bear  evil  fruits  for  iny  delicate  girl.” 
ffll  **  of  evil  was  w'ell  founded,  but  the  blight 

upon  his  own  heart.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 


rising  in  the  west,  he  joined  the  royal  forces  at  the  head 
of  his  tenantry.  During  his  absence,  and  while  the 
storm  of  civil  war  was  raging  over  the  land,  his  cherished 
one  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  premature  labour.  She 
lay  in  the  same  grave  with  her  child,  before  her  husband 
could  reach  his  home.  The  remembrance  of  what  she 
had  undergone,  her  loneliness  amid  the  tempests  of  win¬ 
ter,  her  isolation  from  all  friends,  had  so  shaken  her 
frame,  that  the  first  attack  of  illness  snapped  the  thread 
of  life.  Her  sufferings  were  comparatively  short.  But 
the  widower  !  He  sought  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
his  loss  in  active  service.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  insub¬ 
ordination  showed,  he  prayed  for  employment.  ,  The 
Presbyterians  learned  at  last  to  consider  him  as  the  em¬ 
bodied  personification  of  persecution.  The  story  of  his 
mysterious  marriage  got  wind.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
allied  to,  and  acting  under,  the  infiuence  of  unholy  powers. 
He  knew  it,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  be  marked  out  by  their  fear  and  terror,  as  one 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.  His  own 
misery,  and  this  outcast  feeling,  made  him  aspire  to  be 
ranked  in  their  minds  as  a  destroying  spirit.  The  young, 
gallant,  and  kind-hearted  soldier  became  the  most  relent¬ 
less  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  the  covenant.  Even 
yet  does  his  memory,  and  that  of  his  fairy  bride,  live  in 
the  peasant’s  memory  like  a  thunderstorm,  gloomy  and 
desolating,  yet  not  without  lambent  flashes  of  more  than 
earthly  beauty. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  these  sad  thoughts,  and 
address  ourselves  to  the  living  stream.  The  class  of  fishers 
to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  are  not  utterly 
inefficient.  We  do  not  possess  the  hand  and  eye  of  him 
who  strikes  the  trout  inevitably  even  on  those  days  when 
he  merely  leaps  to  tantalize  us.  But  when  the  “  gene¬ 
rous  rage”  of  hunger  is  upon  the  fish,  and  they  rise  with 
serious  intentions  upon  the  fly,  we  do  not  always  succeed 
in  missing  them.  Still  our  delight  is  not  the  tranquil 
confidence  of  the  real  angler.  We  miss  frequently,  and 
then  an  interval  succeeds,  during  which,  not  one  rascal 
will  look  at  our  flies,  and  a  shuddering  prospect  of  return¬ 
ing  with  an  empty  creel  creeps  over  us.  We  grow  angry 
and  fretful,  and  as  we  look  earnestly  at  our  fly,  the  visible 
rushing  of  the  stream  makes  us  giddy,  and  we  grow  con¬ 
fused  and  helpless.  Still  we  persevere  in  thrashing  the 
water,  for  who  knows  but  a  trout  may  be  lured  up  at 
next  cast.  But  a  truce  to  these  forebodings,  for  I  have 
hooked  one.  He  sucked  down  the  fly  instead  of  rising, 
which  is  a  good  augury.  There  he  comes  nearer  the 
top,  curving  himself  like  a  horseshoe,  a  huge  yellow-boy. 
Give  him  line,  and  away  he  goes,  making  the  handle  of  the 
reel  spin  round  till  it  looks  like  a  flat  surface.  Now  pirn 
him  up ;  he  is  getting  weaker ;  make  for  the  bank. 
Where  is  there  a  good  landing-place  ?  These  perpendi¬ 
cular  turf  banks  are  a  very  plague.  D — n  him !  he’s 
off. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment— this  jilting,  as 
it  were,  of  our  first  love — we  persevered.  We  certainly 
had  sad  misgivings  that  no  such  trout  would  fall  to  our 
lot  again  that  day ;  and  yet  the  occurrence  looked  as  if 
we  were  beginning  to  learn  the  art.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  we  had  managed  to  bag— no,  to  basket  a  couple  of 
dozen,  large  and  small ;  and  having  thus  secured  a  suf¬ 
ficient  stock,  not  to  redeem  our  character  as  an  angler — 
that  is  past  praying  for — but  to  entitle  us,  on  turning  the 
contents  into  a  plate,  to  say,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance, 

it  is  strange  !  there  was  really  no  possibility  of  catching 
a  trout  to-day,”  we  buckled  up  our  apparatus,  and  set  off 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Abbotsford  and  Melrose. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  after  you  pass  Yair  Bridge, 
have  a  much  less  romantic  appearance.  And  Abbotsford, 
before  Sir  Walter  laid  out  his  plantations,  must  have 
been  a  singularly  bare-looking  sort  of  a  place.  The  house 
reminded  me  very  much  of  his  own  appearance.  It  Is 
heavy  aud  substantial;  not  particularly  elegant;  and  yst. 
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in  the  neat  trimness  of  every  thing  around  its  huge  and 

•  (tant  soil  peu)  fantastic  bulk,  there  breathes  a  quiet  spirit 
-  of  happy  superintending  vigilance.  We  asked  at  a  woman 

who  was  near,  whether  she  had  heard  any  accounts  that 
day  of  the  state  of  her  Sir  Walter’s  health,  and  there  was 
‘  an  air  of  blitheness  about  her  as  she  replied — “  Oh,  sir  ! 

•  he’s  a  hantle  better.” 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  growth  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  reputation.  For  universality  of  fame,  he  is  second 
to  no  man  in  Europe.  Yet,  until  within  these  few  years, 
this  fame,  which  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  his  novels, 
was  bestowed  from  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  no 
man  but  himself  could  be  their  author.  Not  one  of  the 

•  many  who  loved  and  revered  him,  could  have  given  any 
better  ground  for. his  belief,  than  hints  and  surmises. 

»  And  yet,  who  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  paternity  of 
.  these  glorious  works  ?  We  would  give  something  to  be 

•  able  to  read  the  riddle  of  Sir  Walter’s  feelings  in  pre- 

•  serving  this  public  incognito.  He  kept  his  countenance 
well,  but  he  was  once  nearly  driven  off  his  guard. 
Mr  Scott,  as  he  was  then  designated,  and  Mr  (now 
Baron)  Hume,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Scotch 

•  Law,  were  coaching  it,  one  day,  to  the  Parliament  House, 
in  company  with  another  gentleman.  All  at  once  Mr 
Hume,  assuming  a  face  of  the  utmost  gravity,  addressed 
his  companions  “  There  is  something,  gentlemen,  that 

,  has  long  weighed  upon  my  mind*  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  acted  quite  correctly  in  concealing  from  such  old 
and  intimate  friends  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
myself.  I  am  the  Author  of  the  Waverley  Novels.” 
Mr  Scott  sat  for  a  moment  like  a  man  about  to  swear  or 
laugh,  but  checked  himself  with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
gasp,  and  looked  in  silence  out  of  the  coach  window. 

By  the  time  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  a  long 
earnest  gaze  at  Abbotsford,  the  idea  of  proceeding  to 
Melrose  was  out  of  the  question.  The  rain,  which  had 
for  some  time  back  fallen  at  brief  intervals,  in  smart 
showers,  seemed  now  to  have  set  in  for  a  night  of  it. 
And,  as  Sir  Walter  recommends  the  very  reverse  of  a 
rainy  day  for  the  inspection  of  the  ruins,  we  resolved  not 
to  disobey  him  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
There  might  be  another  reason  co-operating — the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  trip  would,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  afford  little  pleasure.  But  that  was  a  trifle 
when  compared  with  the  other  consideration.  We  struck 
across  the  hill  to  Galashiels,  and  walked  pensively  along 
the  highway  to  Clovenford. 

Our  companions  were  not  returned.  We  anticipated 
as  much.  It  wanted  three  full  hours  of  the  late  dinner- 
time  we  had  fixed  upon,  and  we  knew  that  such  invete¬ 
rate  anglers  would  not  flinch  until  the  last  moment.  So 
having  arrayed  ourselves  in  mine  host’s  Sunday  coat,  and 
decked  our  nether  extremity  with  inexpressibles,  con¬ 
cerning  the  proprietor  or  proprietrix  of  which  we  insti¬ 
tuted  no  enquiry,  cordially  detesting  all  prying  into  fa¬ 
mily  secrets,  we  seated  ourselves  cosily  beside  a  rousing 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  letters  and  parcels  which 
had  been  left  for  us  by  the  Edinburgh  mail. 

We  learned  from  our  private  letter,  as  the  newspapers 
would  say,  that  there  had  been  a  mighty  riot  in  our  good 
town,  and  plenty  of  broken  heads  and  windows.  And, 

AS  we  perused  our  correspondent’s  glowing  accounts  of 
constabulary  valour,  the  feats  of  our  youth  came  back  to 
us,  and  we  remembered  the  days  of 

THE  MEAL  MOB. 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  18 — ,  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  grain  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland. 
The  expediency  of  the  corn  laws  was  then  hotly  discuss¬ 
ed,  but  the  keen  hunger  of  wives  and  children  went  fur¬ 
ther  to  embitter  the  spirits  of  tlie  lower  orders.  The 
abstract  question  was  grasped  at  as  a  vent  for  ill-humour, 
or  despairingly,  as  a  last  chance  for  preservation.  As 
usual,  exaggerated  reports  were  caught  up  and  circulated 
by  tbe  hungry  operatives,  of  immense  prices  demanded 


I  by  grain-merchants  and  farmers,  and  of  great  stores  of 
grain  garnered  up  for  exportation.  As  a  natural  conse 
quence  of  all  these  circumstances,  serious  disturbances 
took  place  in  more  than  one  burgh, 

The  town  of  - ,  in  which  I  then  resided,  had 

hitherto  been  spared,  but  a  riot  was,  in  the  temper  of  the 
poor,  daily  to  be  expected.  Numbers  of  special  consta¬ 
bles  were  sworn  in.  The  commander  of  the  military 
party  then  in  the  barracks  was  warned  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness.  Such  members  of  the  county  yeomanrv 
corps  as  resided  in  or  near  the  town,  were  requested  to 
lend  their  aid,  if  need  should  be. 

I  was  sitting  comfortably  by  my  fireside,  one  dark  cold 
evening,  conversing  with  a  friend  over  a  tumbler  of 
toddy,  when  we  were  both  summoned  to  officiate  in  our 
capacity  of  constables.  The  poor  fellows  who  fell  at 
Waterloo  sprang  from  their  hard  curtainless  bed  with  less 
reluctance.  We  lingered  rather  longer  than  deceiicv 
allowed  of,  buttoning  our  greatcoats,  and  adjusting  our 
comforters.  At  last,  casting  a  piteous  look  at  the  fire, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  burn  gloriously  up,  we 
pressed  our  hats  deeper  over  our  eyes,  grasped  our  batons, 
and  sallied  forth. 

The  mischief  had  begun  in  the  mills  at  the  towni-head, 
and  as  the  parties  employed  in  the  mob  went  to  work 
with  less  reluctance  than  we  had  done,  the  premises  were 
fairly  gutted,  and  the  plunderers,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  devastators,  on  their  way  to  another  scene  of 
action,  before  a  sufficient  posse  of  our  body  could  be  mus¬ 
tered.  We  encountered  the  horde  coming  down  the  main 
street.  The  advanced  guard  consisted  of  an  immense 
swarm  of  little  ragged  boys,  running  scatteredly  with 
stones  in  their  hands  and  bonnets.  These  were  flanked 
and  followed  by  a  number  of  dirty  draggle-tailed  drabs, 
most  of  them  with  children  in  their  arms.  Upon  them 
followed  a  dense  mass  of  men  of  all  ages,  many  of  them 
in  the  garb  of  sailors,  for  the  tars  had  learned  that  the 
soldiery  were  likely  to  be  employed  against  the  people, 
and  there  is  a  standing  feud  between  the  salt- waters  and 
the  lobsters.  There  was  also  a  vague  and  ill-regulated 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  they  saw  around  them,  w’ork- 
ing  at  bottom.  All  this  array  we  half  saw,  half  conjec¬ 
tured,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  dirty  street  lamps.  Ihe 
body  was  silent  but  for  the  incessant  pattering  of  their 
feet  as  they  moved  along. 

The  word  was  given  to  clear  the  street,  and  w’c  ad¬ 
vanced  with  right  ill-will  upon  them.  The  first  ranks 
gave  back,  but  there  arose  immediately  a  universal  aiid 
deafening  hooting,  groaning,  yelling,  and  wdiistling. 
shrill  and  angry  voices  of  women  were  heard  above  all, 
mingled  with  the  wailing  of  their  terrified  babes. 
maun  hae  meat ‘‘  Fell  the  gentle  boutchers;”  “  Tread 
their  livers  and  hams  out “  Blast  your  eyes !  give  it 
’em  roundly “Belay,  there !  spank  him  Avith  your  pole; 
resounded  on  every  side,  in  the  screaming  tones  ol  women, 
and  the  deep  voices  of  sailors,  garnished  and  culurced  witn 
oaths  too  dreadful  to  mention.  Nor  Avas  this  all :  ^ 
shoAver  of  stones  came  Avhizzing  past  our  ears  from  the 
boy-tirailleurs  mentioned  above,  levelling  some  ot  oin 
companions,  jingling  among  the  windows,  and  extinguis  i- 
ing  the  lamps.  Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  men  next  at¬ 
tempted  to  Avrest  the  batons  from  the  constable!>  u  n) 
stood  near  them.  In  this  they  Avere  assisted  by  the 
men,  Avho  crushed  into  our  ranks,  and  pre\'ented  usgi'»»-j 
our  cudgels  free  play.  The  stones  continued  to  IIa  iua 
directions,  hitting  the  rioters  as  often  as  the  prcseneijo 
the  peace.  The  parties  tugged  and  luilled  at  each  ot  ici 


most  stubbornly,  AA’hile  the  screams  ot  pain  and  ani,ri* 
the  yell  of  triumph,  and  hoarse  execrations,  Avaxed 
mentarily  louder  and  more  terrific.  ^ 

At  last  the  constables  Avere  driA'en  back,  Avitli  the 
of  all  their  batons  and  most  of  their  best  men.  Ihe  m‘^^ 
rushed  oiiAvard  Avith  a  triumphant  hurra,  and 
down  a  side  street  leading  to  a  granary,  in  Avliie  i  t 
believed  a  great  quantity  of  grain  Avas  stored  u[>. 
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proprietor’s  house  stood  beside  it.  A  volley  of  stones 
was  discharged  against  the  latter,  which  shattered  every 
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window  in  the  house,  and  the  missiles  were  followed  by 
a  thunder  growl  of  maledictions,  which  made  the  hair  of 


the  innocent  inmates  rouse  on  their  heads,  and  their 
hearts  die  within  them.  The  crowd  stood  irresolute  for 
a  moment.  A  tall  athletic  sailor  advanced  to  the  door 
of  the  granary.  •  “  Have  you  never  a  marlinspike  to 
bouse  open  the  hatchway  here  ?”  A  crow-bar  was  handed 
to  him.  “  A  glim  !  a  glim  !”  cried  voices  from  different 
parts  of  the  crowd.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  party  had  provided  themselves 
with  torches,  for  after  a  few  moments*  fumbling  a  light 
was  struck,  and  immediately  the  pitch  brands  cast  a  lurid 
light  over  the  scene.  The  state  of  the  corn-merchant’s 
family  must  now  have  been  dreadful.  The  multitude 
stood  hushed  as  death,  or  as  the  coming  thunder-storm. 
All  this  time  the  sailor  of  whom  we  spoke  had  been 
prising  away  with  his  bar  at  the  granary  door. 

At  this  moment  a  heavy-measured  tread  was  heard 
indistinctly  in  the  distance.  It  drew  nearer,  and  became 
more  distinct.  Some  respectable  burghers,  who  had  ga¬ 
thered  and  stood  aloof  gazing  on  the  scene,  now  edged 
closer  to  the  crowd,  and  addressed  the  nearest  women 
in  a  low  voice  :  “  Yon’s  the  sodgers.”  The  hint  was 

taken,  for  one  by  one,  the  women  gathered  their  infants 
closer  in  their  arms,  and  dropped  off.  First  one  and  then 
another  pale-faced  consumptive-looking  weaver  followed 
their  example  in  silence.  The  trampling  sounded  now 
close  at  hand,  and  its  measured  note  was  awful  in  the 
hush  of  the  dark  night.  The  panic  now  spread  to  the 
boys,  who  Hew  asunder  on  all  sides,  like  a  parcel  of  carrion 
flies  when  disturbed  by  a  passenger,  squalling  “  Yon ’s  the 
sodgers.”  So  effectual  was  the  dispersion  that  ensued, 
that  when  the  soldiers  defiled  into  the  wider  space  before 
the  granary^  no  one  remained  except  the  door -breaker, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  torch-holders. 

The  latter  threw  down  their  brands  and  scampered. 
The  lights  were  snatched  up  before  they  \vere  extinguished 
hy  some  of  the  boldest  constables.  Of  all  the  rioters  only 
one  remained — the  tall  sailorj  whom  we  may  term  their 
ringleader.  The  foremost  rank  of  the  soldiers  were  nearly 
up  to  him,  and  others  were  defiling  from  behind  to  intercept 
him  should  he  attempt  to  reach  the  side  streets.  He  stood 
still,  watchful  as  a  wild  beast  when  surrounded  by  hunt¬ 
ers,  but  with  an  easy  roll  of  his  body,  and  a  good- 
humoured  smile  upon  his  face.  “  Yield,  Robert  Jones,” 
cried  the  provost,  who  feared  he  might  meditate  a  des-  ! 
perate  and  unavailing  resistance.  But  instead  of  answer¬ 
ing,  Robert  sprung  upon  a  soldier  who  was  forming 
into  line  at  his  right  side,  struck  up  the  man’s  musket, 
twisted  off  the  bayonet,  and  making  it  shine  through  the 
^ir  in  the  torchlight  light  a  rocket,  tripped  up  his  heels. 

^ot  yet,  lobster,”  he  exclaimed — as  the  bayonet  of  the 
fiillen  hero’s  left-hand  man  glanced  innocuously  past  him 
“^and  disappeared  down  a  dark  lane. 


Indulging  in  these  reminiscences,  and  occasionally 
iJipping  into  a  letter  from  one  or  other  of  our  numerous 
®ud  well-beloved  correspondents,  the  time  wore  insensibly 
away.  \\  e  were  reading  some  beautiful  lines  by  Brydson, 
'vhich  shall  see  the  light  ere  long,  when  the  door  opened, 
J’ld  in  stepped  our  two  anglers,  bending  beneath  their 
^ad  ot  trouts,  but  rigid  as  two  icicles,  their  faces  purple, 
^iid  their  fingers  of  a  milk-and-water  blue.  Such,  said 
internally,  are  the  pleasures  of  your  out-and-out 
angler  ;  but,  checking  our  sarcastical  tendency,  we  merely 
t^iem  to  shift  their  clothes  while  we  ordered  in 
p  dinner  ;  and  thus  closed  the  labours  of  the  day,  as  we 
close  this  portion  of  our  Clovenford  adventures. 


Boglt  Corbet ;  or.  The  Emigrants.  By  John  Galt,  Esq, 
In  three  vols.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

Would  that  Galt  had  never  published  his  history  of 
Lord  Byron  !  But  we  will  think  of  it  no  more. 

I  We  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  Galt  had  stumbled 
j  upon  the  first  conception  of  his  novels  by  a  lucky  acci¬ 
dent.  We  have  been  taken  to  task  for  this  expression  ; 
but  we  abide  by  it.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  speak 
lightly — nor  di(l  we  speak  lighty — of  their  merits ;  but  we 
were,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  accident  that  first 
led  Galt  to  attempt  that  style  of  composition,  and  more¬ 
over,  that  to  this  day  he  does  not  feel  how  materially  and 
exclusively  his  fame  rests  upon  these  productions.  Take 
him  beyond  the  enchanted  circle  of  the  imaginative  world, 
which  he  has  been  the  first  to  call  into  existence,  and 
although  no  one  will  deny  that  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  and 
of  a  vigorous  intellect,  yet  none,  we  suspect,  will  rank 
him  high  as  an  author.  He  is  but  an  indifferent  poet, 
and  a  worse  critic.  His  sentiment  has  that  excess  which 
betrays  weakness.  There  is  a  pedantic  stiffness  and  con¬ 
straint  in  his  language  from  which  he  cannot  free  him¬ 
self — he  moves  as  if  in  fetters. 

But  take  his  novels — from  the  Ayrshire  Legatees  down 
to  Bogle  Corbet — you  find  the  most  unequivocal  traces 
of  original  and  nervous  genius.  His  range  is  narrow — 
it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  present  century. 
His  characters  are  parish  ministers,  weavers,  and  master- 
manufacturers,  bonnet-lairds,  provosts  of  small  burghs, 
and  maiden  ladies  living  upon  small  annuities.  He  nar-  • 
rates  the  histories  of  these  individuals  with  quiet  sly 
humour.  Like  the  Dutch  painters,  he  represents  the 
whole  by  painfully  and  minutely  finishing  each  detail; 
and,  like  the  same  meritorious  class  of  artists,  he  not  uii- 
frequently  emits  Hashes  of  intensest  energy.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  akin  to  his  subjects  ;  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
burles(iue  and  impressive  earnestness.  It  is  quaint,  some-  . 
times  ludicrous,  always  powerful. 

It  is  amazing  what  Galt  has  contrived  to  elicit  out  of 
the  seemingly  barren  field  which  he  has  selected  for  the 
scene  of  his  own  especial  labours.  By  close  and  anxious 
scrutiny,  he  has  enabled  himself  to  trace  the  currents  of 
human  passion,  where  tliey  run,  like  the  waters  of  Styria, 
in  subterraneous  channels,  beneath  a  barren  and  stony 
surface.  He  shows  us  the  desolating  workings  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  self-will,  and  malignity — not  in  the  deeds  of  arms, 
and  dark  excesses  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  warlike  monarchs, 
but  in  the  even,  pertinacious,  onward  course  of  the  law- 
conforming,  money-making  merchant.  We  scarcely 
know  a  display  of  more  overpowering  strength  than  he 
has  evinced  in  his  Entail.  The  unrelenting  eagerness 
with  which  the  I^aird  of  Grippie  presses  onward  to  the 
gratification  of  his  pride  and  avarice,  is  portrayed  with 
the  utmost  energy.  That  part  of  the  tale  in  which  tho 
old  man  is  described  as  bending  his  steps,  day  after  day, 
to  a  little  eminence  whence  he  couhl  command  a  view  of 
his  broad  lands,  although,  from  the  shattering  of  all  hi*# 
domestic  ties,  he  found  himself  alone  and  disappointed, 
despite  of  his  gratified  ambition,  and  took  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  the  sight,  is  an  awful  picture.  No  less  in¬ 
tense  is  the  mania  of  revenge  expressed  in  the  charactet* 
of  llingan  Gilhaise. 

But  Galt’s  chief  mastery  lies,  after  all,  in  his  persjn 
cacity  to  discern  those  transient  and  evanescent  feelings  oi 
attraction  and  repulsion  which  bind  and  dissever  men — 
the  fantastic  suspicions  and  jealousies  which  bring,  as  old 
Aliddleton  calls  it,  “  a  scurf  over  life.”  In  painting  men’s 
mutual  misapprehensions  of  each  other— in  showing  how 
each  |)uts  his  own  construction  upon,  arnl  draws  such 
differing  inferences  from  the  same  event,  he  is  unrivalled. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  read  his  works  to 
conceive  his  uuive  portraitures  of  a  knot  of  friends,  each, 
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in  his  own  esteem,  the  wisest,  mutually  looking  down 
with  a  graceful  and  condescending  patronage  and  forbear¬ 
ance  upon  each  other. 

Nor  dare  we  pass  over  in  silence,  in  this  our  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  Galt*s  good  qualities,  his  beautiful  and  touching 
pictures  of  mild,  enduring  simplicity  of  heart,  as  we  find 
St  in  the  Rev.  Micah  Balwhidder ;  and  still  more,  if  it 
he  possible,  in  the  Leezie  Eglesham  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us. 

Bogle  Corbet,  Mr  Galt^s  last  publication,  is  the  history 
of  an  individual  of  a  refined,  contemplative,  and  rather 
hypochondriacal  turn  of  mind,  who  has  been  forced  by 
his  guardians  into  the  mercantile  profession.  His  heart 
is  not  wholly  in  his  business,  but  neither  is  he  much 
averse  to  it.  He  is  a  good,  easy  man,  who,  in  quiet 
times,  or  in  a  safe  and  narrow  range  of  business,  or  with 
a  more  active  and  far-seeing  partner,  might  have  dis¬ 
charged  irreproachably  the  routine  duties  of  his  profession, 
and  indulged  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  his  elegant 
taste.  But  he  is  thrown  into  a  hazardous  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  day  of  over -speculation,  and  linked  to  a  fool. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  he  fails — recovers  himself,  and 
again  commences  business  with  fair  promises,  which  sink 
away  from  beneath  him,  leaving  him,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  to  seek  a  settlement  and  provision  for 
his  family  in  the  back  woods  of  Canada.  The  portion  of 
the  narrative,  at  which  we  have  thus  slightly  glanced, 
occupies  the  first  and  second  volumes ;  the  third  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  adventures  of  our  hero  and  his  fellow-settlers 
in  Canada. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  work  consists  in  the  minute, 
elegant,  and  faithful  touches,  by  means  of  which  the 
author  succeeds  in  embodying  all  the  little  occurrences 
which,  however  trifling  in  themselves,  formed,  when 
united,  the  mighty  stream  which  bore  down  his  hero. 
They  are  all  justly  conceived,  and  made  to  arise  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  out  of  each  other.  The  story  is 
evolved  simply  and  naturally.  There  are  interspersed 
frequent  touches  of  alternating  pathos  and  humour,  which 
serve  to  allure  us  onward.  Many  of  the  characters  are 
felicitous  and  original  conceptions.  We  may  instance 
Eric  Pullicate— -the  Radical  Grub  transmuted  into  a 
Bailie  Butterfly— the  keen,  sagacious,  honest  piece  of 
selfishness— the  virtuous  lago,  as  Galt  happily  terms 
him. 

We  have  only  left  ourselves  room  for  two  quotations. 

THE  ICEBERG. 


younger  grandsons,  seated  herself  behind  the  companiou 
and  clasped  them  under  her  cloak  in  her  arms.  * 

‘‘  The  vast  peaks,  cliffs,  and  pinnacles,  were  like  a  gorge- 
ous  city  with  all  its  temples  and  palaces,  shuddering,  as  if 
shaken  by  an  earthquake.  The  waters  dashed  from  terrace 
to  terrace,  and  every  point  and  spire  was  glittering  and 
gleaming  with  countless  flames  kindled  by  the  sunshine. 
But  it  cannot  be  described.  Terror  confounded  every  one 
on  board.  A  huge  mass  which  projected  far  aloft,  and  al¬ 
most  already  overhung  the  ship,  was  seen  to  tremble,  and 
with  a  crash  louder  than  thunder,  it  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
whole  dreadful  continent,  for  such  it  seemed,  visibly  shook. 
The  peaks  and  mountains  were  shattered  with  indescribable 
crashing,  and,  with  a  sound  so  mighty  that  it  cannot  be 
named,  it  sundered,  as  if  several  islands  had  separated,  and 
we  saw  through  the  dreadful  chasm  a  ship  under  full  sail 
beyond,  coasting  the  weather-side. 

“  Our  danger  was  increased  by  the  breaking  up  of  that 
iceberg,  which  only  multiplied  itself ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
distant  sail  cheered  our  despair,  and  a  slight  change  in  the 
wind  soon  carried  us  again  to  a  considerable  distance ;  still 
the  different  masses  floated  in  view,  and  all  day  long  we  had 
our  eyes  fixed  upon  them  as  they  appeared  to  recede,  fearful 
that  another  variation  of  the  wind  would  bring  them  again 
around  us.  Afterwards  we  saw  several  other  icebergs,  but 
were  not  in  danger  from  any  again.” 

THE  SECOND  SIGHT. 

In  this  frame,  moralizing,  half  unconscious  of  our  own 
reflections,  I  observed  an  aged  woman  coming  towards  us. 
She  was  not  so  old  as  the  Captain’s  housekeeper,  and  con¬ 
siderably  taller,  but  she  leaned  upon  a  staff,  and  her  steps 
were  more  feeble. 

“  ‘  God  be  with  you,  Dungowan  !’  said  she ;  ‘it  was  not 
me  that  expected  to  find  you  here  well  and  hearty ;  but  I 
could  not  abide  the  wearying,  and  came  myself  to  see.* 

“  The  Captain  turned  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  said,  ‘  She 
has  the  reputation  of  having  the  second  sight and  then 
addressing  himself,  with  assumed  solemnity,  he  said  to 
her,  ‘  And  why  have  you  been  so  wearying?’ 

“  ‘  It’s  no’  a  question  that  I  can  answer,’  was  her  serious 
reply,  as  she  stood  before  us,  bending  over  her  staff ;  ‘  But 
a  cold  hand  from  Ardenhulish  kirkyard  has  heavily  touched 
my  heart.  * 

“  ‘  Save  us  !*  replied  the  Captain  ;  ‘and  to  what  effect— ’ 
“  ‘  It  was  not  him,’  said  the  Sibyl,  looking  earnestly  at 
me ;  ‘  I  saw  him  there-— I  saw  him  well—* 

“  ‘  Where  and  when  ?’  cried  I  eagerly ;  but  without  no¬ 
ticing  my  question,  she  subjoined,  turning  towards  the 
Captain,— 

“  ‘  And  you  were  there,  in  your  regimentals ;  and  the 
boat  was  at  the  shore,  and  Mr  M‘Groan,  the  minister. 
Och  hone  !  and  was  all  yon,  do  ye  think,  but  a  vision  ?  It 
could  be  no  more,  for  the  sadness  is  not  of  this  world  that 
lies  so  cold  in  my  breast.’ 

“  ‘  Tell  us  all,’  cried  Dungowan,  sincerely  serious,  for 
he  had  become  affected  by  her  mystical  manner. 

“  ‘  I  saw  the  sun  setting,  and  the  hills’  black  shadow  on 
the  ploughed  land,  and  the  horse  at  the  door,  and  your 
soldier-man  Hector,  and  one,  that  to  me  is  nameless,  brought 
out  the  coffin.* 

“  I  started,  and  thought  of  Mr  Woodriffe,  whom  we  had 
left  so  unwell.  The  Captain  was  evidently  not  less  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  bidding  the  old  wife  call  for  some  relreshineut 

at  the  bouse,  put  his  arm  into  mine,  and,  drawing  me  aside, 

said,  , 

“  ‘  This  daunts  me :  I  have  often  heard  of  her  disnjai 
faculty,  but  deemed  it  a  fantasy  of  her  ignorant  neigh- 

bours.*  1  •  lit 

“  Although  not  an  actual  believer  in  the  second 
myself,  yet  sometimes  a  kind  of  hankering  to  credit  t  *e 
doctrine  of  foresigns  has  infected  me,  and  made  me  vea  }  ^ 
believe  in  presages  of  sympathy — but  at  such  a  time  *  j 
such  a  place,  with  such  au  avouch  of  authenticity,  cou 
longer  doubt  ?  We  hastened  to  the  house,  «md  w  ere  gla  y 
surprised  to  find  our  friend  seated  on  a  chair  in  front  ^  |  ^ 
his  spirits  gay,  and  his  lassitude  gone ;  hut  our  joy 
only  for  a  moment ;  our  appearance,  for  w’e  emne  ha^  *  > 
upon  him,  brought  on  a  violent  cough,  and  before  1 
assist  him,  he  tumbled  from  the  chair  dead  in  my 
“  But  let  me  fly  from  the  painful  details  that 
the  boat  I  had  observed  with  the  Captain  from  the 
reached  the  island  that  night,  and  on  board 
from  ^lull  to  Morveii,  was  the  Reverend  3Ir  31  u  » 
who  kindly  consented  to  stop  until  the  body  Wtis  prep 


“  That  evening  we  had  light  airs  and  clear  weather;  but 
when  the  first  watch  was  set,  the  wind  came  so  sharply 
from  the  north,  a  fresh  breeze,  and  so  intensely  cold,  that 
the  sailors  said  it  must  be  blowing  from  an  iceberg.  Our 
chief  comfort  in  this  apprehension  was,  that  our  course  en¬ 
abled  us  to  bear  away  with  the  wind  several  points  free. 
We  saw,  however,  nothing,  although  the  moon  was  high ; 
but  at  midnight  one  of  the  men  descried  a  brightening  along 
the  northern  horizon,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

“  An  island  of  ice  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  pas-* 
sengei*s,  and  we  all  assembled  with  straining  eyes  on  deck, 
and  stood  there  shivering,  without  satisfaction,  several 
hours ;  at  last  the  brightness  began  to  assume  outline  and 
features,  and  the  wind  rose  as  piercingly  and  rude  as  De¬ 
cember,  while  the  enormous  mountainous  mass  was  evi¬ 
dently  nearing.  By  its  apparent  extent,  the  Captain  con- 
ectured  we  should  pass  to  the  windward  of  it  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  feeling  of  dan¬ 
ger  mingled  with  the  chilliiess  of  the  wind,  and  we  beheld 
with  awe  and  astonishment  many  streams  of  beautiful 
water  leaping  aud  tumbling  from  the  cliff’s  and  peaks,  as  it 
drifted  in  the  sunshine  tow^ards  us.  ; 

“  The  wind,  as  the  iceberg  approached,  slackened,  and 
we  saw  with  the  telescope,  on  a  point  that  projected  fnim 
the  side,  a  huge  white  b^r  couchaiit,  which  the  sailors  said 
was  watching  for  fish. 

“  No  sight  could  be  more  solemnly  impressive  than  the 
evidently  advancing  mass ;  at  last  it  came  so  near,  that  we 
feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  escape.  Our  dread  made 
every  one  on  board  silent ;  3Irb  Paduock,  with  t  wo  of  her 
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for  interment.  The  funeral,  when  the  couter  returned  on 
the  second  day  after  from  Oban,  was  performed  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  it  had  been  described  by  the  old  woman  ; 
and  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  an  awed  spirit,  I  laid  the 
head  of  Mr  Woodriife  in  the  Ardenhulish  churchyard.” 


Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine ;  being  a  View 
of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Egyptians^  Greeks^  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Arabians,  By  D.  M.  Moir,  Surgeon. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  278.  Edinburgh.  William  Black¬ 
wood.  1831. 


Delta  —  the  sweet  singer  of  Blackwood  —  the  grave 
historian  of  the  eventful  career  of  Mansie  Waugh — gives 
us  in  this  work  a  strong  proof  of  the  varied  and  versa¬ 
tile  character  of  his  talents.  Mr  Moir’s  merits  as  a 
practical  surgeon  are  well  appreciated  by  the  society  in 
which  his  lot  has  been  cast,  and  he  shows  us  here  how 
far  he  is  above  those  narrow-minded  empirics  who  think 
practice  incompatible  with  theory.  He  knows  that  no¬ 
thing  tends  so  to  expand  and  free  the  mind  from  preju¬ 
dice — to  secure  against  the  seductions  of  novel  and 
fashionable  quackeries— as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  healing  art,  whose  minister 
he  is.  No  one  is  entitled  to  our  confidence  as  a  medical 
attendant,  who  does  not  add  to  an  extensive  experimen¬ 
tal  knowledge,  such  clear  notions  of  the  capabilities  and 
limits  of  his  art  as  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  its  history  from  the  first  rude  chirurgery 
of  the  savage,  up  through  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  nosology,  and  materia  medica, 
crossed  and  thwarted  as  its  progress  at  times  was  by  super¬ 
stition,  hasty  generalization,  and  fraud,  to  its  present  ad¬ 
vanced  state.  This  is  a  department  of  the  study  of  me¬ 
dicine  which  has  hitherto  been  shamefully  neglected  in 
this  country ;  but  we  trust  that  Mr  Moir’s  outlines, 
characterised  as  they  are  by  diligent  and  critical  enquiry, 
and  simple  elegance  in  their  arrangement  and  style,  will 
go  far  to  awake  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  a  topic 
so  important.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  present 
our  readers  with  the  biography  of  Galen 

“  Claudius  Galen  was  born  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  131st  year  of  the  Christian  era.  His  father,  by  pro¬ 
fusion  an  architect,  is  represented  to  have  been  a  person  of 
high  moral  character,  active  habits,  and  cultivated  mind. 
In  his  mother,  although  a  person  of  strict  virtue  and  rigid 
economy,  he  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate ;  but  even  al¬ 
though  she  was  sometimes  too  free  with  her  tongue,  and 
w^sionally  bit  the  servants,  it  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
filial  piety  of  her  son,  that  in  his  writings  he  has  preserved 
some  traits  regarding  her,  which,  for  both  their  sakes,  had 
much  better  been  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

“  The  penetration  of  the  father  soon  perceived  in  his  son 
the  seeds  of  that  promise,  which  time  afterwards  so  glori¬ 
ously  matured.  Himself  a  scholar,  he  bestowed  great  care 
on  his  early  education,  and  initiated  him  into  a  knowledge 
01  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
^d  Epicureans,  under  a  learned  Platonist  of  the  name  of 


Caius. 


^Vhile  yet  very  young,  he  had  made  such  advances  in 
general  knowledge,  that  he  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
ialectics  of  Chrysippus;  and,  from  his  love  and  eagerness 
or  mathematical  demonstration,  was  for  a  little  time  nearly 
rpi^^J^ering  his  judgment  in  the  darkness  of  Pyrrhonism, 
e  j*ght  at  length,  however,  shone  clearly,  and  Galen  for 
udieu  to  scepticism. 

.  fortunate  whim  determined  the  father  to  direct  the 
aitentioii  of  his  son  to  medicine,  and  he  commenced  the 
^  anatomy  under  Satyrus,  a  person  of  ability.  By 
a  dogmatist,  and  iEschrion,  an  empiric,  he 
'^JIl‘l^ated  into  the  principles  of  their  respective  systems, 
ex  ij  young  Galen  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  his 
t  father  dying,  he  left  Pergamus  to  attend  the  lec- 

es  ot  Pelops,  and  of  the  Platonist  Albinus  at  Smyrna, 
rom  thence  he  proceeded  to  Corinth,  where,  after  for  some 
me  studying  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Numesianus, 
*^o  Was  ir  f 


“  Alexandria  being  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  Galen  determined  to  perfect  his  anatomical 
knowledge  at  that  place,  and  from  among  his  other  pre¬ 
ceptors  particularly  singled  out  Heraclianus,  as  the  one 
more  pre-eminently  entitled  to  his  eulogy  and  gratitude. 

“  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Galen  revisit^  his  native 
soil,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  gymnasium, 
attached  to  one  of  the  temples  of  Esculapius.  While  in  this 
somewhat  obscure  employment,  a  revolution,  which  shortly 
afterwards  broke  out  at  Pergamus,  fortunately  for  his  fame, 
compelled  him  to  quit  that  city,  and  caused  him  to  bend  his 
eyes  on  Rome,  from  the  eiicouriigement  and  patronage  held 
out  there  to  the  Greek  practitioners  of  medicine. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  settlement  at  Rome, 
which  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  his  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  the  general  success  of  his  practice,  drew  at 
once  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  jealousy 
of  all  the  Roman  physicians.  Establishing  a  splendid  re¬ 
putation,  he  Wiis  induced,  by  the  advice  of  many  of  the 
noble  and  the  learned,  more  especially  of  the  Consul  Boethus, 
and  the  future  emperor  Sever  us,  and  of  the  philosophers 
Eudemus  and  Alexander  of  Damascus,  to  enter  on  the 
delivery  of  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,— -a  task 
for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  knowledge 
and  natural  eloquence.  So  high  against  him,  however,  had 
the  tide  of  professional  rancour  and  malignity  ascended, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  mean  and  unworthy  jealousy  of 
excelling  merit,  and  partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the  un¬ 
compromising  and  arbitrary  tone  which  Galen  ever  main¬ 
tained  to  all  opposition,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  ma¬ 
lignant  epidemic,  he  Avithdrew  himself  in  disgust  from  the 
city,  and  re-embarked  for  Greece. 

“  Yet  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  his  thirst  for  travel 
and  knowledge  unabated,  he  resumed  his  researches  in  na¬ 
tural  philosophy  Avith  great  assiduity,  principally  Avith 
reference  to  medicine ;  having  a  desire  to  see  the  Aarious 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medicu  in  their  oavii  proper  climes. 
After  visiting  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Avhere  he  Avitnessed 
the  admirable  manner  in  Avhich  the  metals  were  Avorked, 
and  collected  a  V'ariety  of  mineral  substances,  he  returned 
a  second  time  to  Palestine,  to  examine  the  bitumen  and 
o])obalsamum. 

“  Scarcely,  hoAvever,  had  one  year  elapsed,  ere  he  aa^bs 
recalled  by  the  Emperor  IMarcus  Aurelius,  Avho  Avas  at  that 
time  at  Aqiiileia,  prosecuting  the  aaui*  against  the  INIarco- 
manni,  and  other  German  nations.  Aftiu*  traversing 
Thi  •ace  and  iMacedonia,  he  arriA’ed  there,  and  finding  that 
the  Emperor  Lucius  Veriis  had  died  of  the  plague,  which 
Avas  depopulating  the  neighbourhood,  he  took  the  road  for 
Rome ;  Avhere,  shortly  atterAvards,  he  Avas  appointed  |diy- 
sician  to  the  young  Emperor  Commodus, — with  whom  he 
justly  became  a  great  favt)urite,  as  well  as  Avith  all  his  court, 
not  only  for  his  splendid  professional  knowledge,  but  for 
his  worth  and  virtues. 

“  That  in  his  declining  years,  Galen  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  is  known  ;  but  neither  that  ju’ecisc 
time,  nor  the  year  of  his  death,  haA-e  been  ascertained.  From 
his  Avritings,  it  is  evident  that  his  life  extended  to  the  reign 
of  Septimus  Severus;  and  Suidas  aflirms,  with  every  show 
of  probability,  that  he  attained  his  seventieth  year.  Some 
authors  have  asserted,  that,  Ifom  a  conviction  ol  the  truth 
of  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour,  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  died,  Avhile  on  a  journey  to  Judea.  Al¬ 
though  the  evidences  of  this  important  circumstance  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  no  direct  proof  exists  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
Ave  have  a  pleasure  in  thinking,  that  this  great  physician 
and  philosopher,  Avho  had  examined  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  systems,  may  have  died  a  convert  to  that  ot  Him, 
who  proclaimed  ‘j»eace  on  earth,  good-Avill  to  men.*” 


The  Hotanical  Miscellany  ;  containing  Figures  and  Dc-- 
scriplions  of  such  Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by 
their  Novelty,  Rarity,  or  History,  or  by  the  Uses  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  together  with  occasional  Hota- 
nical  Notices  and  Information,  By  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  LIj. D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Parts  .,  V.  London. 
John  Murray.  1831. 


with  a  view  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  na- 


was  resident  there,  he  prepared  himself  for  travel, 


ibtory. 


Tins  interesting  miscellany  Avas  commenced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hooker  several  years  ago,  but  soon  discontinued. 
Its  publication  is  how  resumed,  under  the  bibliopolical 
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auspices  of  Mr  Murray,  and  when  such  an  editor  and  main  one  of  the  most  stupendous  exhibitions  of  British 
such  a  publisher  (Combine  their  forces,  a  work  is  in  little  power. 

danger  of  failure.  From  the  relics  of  Captain  Carmichael,  we  select  some 

The  nature  of  the  periodical,  which  we  observe  is  to  interesting  notices  of  Capetown  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
be  continued  quarterly,  is  detailed  in  its  titlepage  with  with  them  we  shall  close  this  desultory  notice.  The 
sufficient  accuracy  and  fulness,  to  spare  us  the  necessity  town  itself  is  thus  described  ; 


Rev.  Colin  Smith,  minister  of  Inverary  ;  a  sketch  of  a  by  a  red  ferruginous  clay,  which  being  soaked  with  water, 
short  botanical  excursion  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr  3IacFad3’^cn ;  and  well  rammed,  acquires  an  almost  stony  hardness.  \ 
a  sketch  of  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  one  of  the  most  small  stream  which  runs  through  tlie  town,  is  confined  on 
munificent  patrons  of  botany  and  horticulture,  by  the  either  side  by  a  wall,  and  it  can  be  checked  at  pleasure  by 
Rditor ;  some  notes  of  Mr  Burchell’s  Brazilian  jour-  ^  locks,  placed  at  certain  inteiva  s,  which  give  it 

ney;  an  account  of  an  ey.urs.on  from  Luna  to  Pasco,  „ 

by  Alexander  Cruckshanks,  Esq.  ;  an  extract  from  tra-  ]oam,  but  so  imperfectly  burnt,  that  they  absorb  the  rain, 
vels  across  the  Altaic  Mountains,  by  Lebedoiir,  a  profes-  and  would  soon  crumble  away,  if  the  walls  were  nut  secu- 
sor  at  Dorpat,  in  Liefland;  together  with  classified  de-  red  by  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  In  the  front  of  each 
scriptions  of  Malayan  plants,  by  William  Jack;  illustra-  house  is  a  platform,  called  a  stoop,  from  four  to  six  feet 
tions  of  Indian  botany,  by  Dr  Wight ;  and  a  notice  of  broad,  and  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  seat.  These  stoops 

the  plants  collected  by  Mr  Cruckshanks  during  his  ex-  g**eat  annoyance  to  the  public,  occupying  an  unreason- 

.  r  4.U  ^  able  proportion  of  the  large  streets,  and  reducing  the  sina  er 

cursion,  from  the  pe.i  of  the  Ed. tor.  Of  these  articles,  surbase  of  the  vvalls^owai  ds  the 

the  most  interesting  to  the  general  readei  are  Lebedour  s  street,  is  always  painted  in  panels,  in  imitation  of  variega- 
observations  on  the  Flora  of  the  Altaic  IMonnlains  and  ted  marble.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  rendered  impervious  to 
the  neighbouring  steppes,  the  biography  of  Captain  Car-  the  rain  by  a  thick  layer  of  mortar.  The  ground-floors  are 
michael,  and  the  brief  sketch  of  the  liberal  exertions  of  paved  with  glazed  tiles,  which  ]»reserve  a  refreshing  cool- 
the  Fast  India  Company  in  behalf  of  botanical  research,  in  the  apartments ;  but,  in  constructing  the  stairs,  even 

prefixed  by  the  editor  to  Wight’s  illustrations  of  Indian  best  houses,  the  model  s^ms  to  have  been  the  coiii- 

botanv  panion-ladder  of  an  Indiaman,  they  are  so  steep,  so  narrow, 

,  ir*or>  ,  X  •  1  .  ^^1*1  badly  lighted.  Over  every  house  door,  there  is  a  half 

In  the  year  1  /88,  a  botanic  garden  was  formed  at  window,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  glass  lanterii, 
Calcutta,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  Colonel  projecting  outwards.  These  lanterns,  furnished  with  a 
Kydd.  In  1793,  Dr  Roxburgh  was  appointed  to  the  candle  or  lamp  at  night,  light  the  halls  within,  and  serve, 
charge  of  the  establishment,  who,  by  his  abilities  and  Jit  the  same  time,  as  a  good  and  cheap  substitute  for  street 
exertions,  augmented  the  number  of  species  to  3500,  and  lanrips.  Ihe  windows  are  extremely  large  ;  but  the  upper 

formed  a  collection  of  nearly  2000  drawings,  executed  by  usually  blind,  being  covered  with  painte  wooil  oi 

1  4.  ^  A,  r  ii  ^  canvass.  The  houses  themselves  are  larger  and  more  showy 

native  artists,  whose  tJilents  for  nower-painting  are  asto-  foi  f .  ^ 

...  .  ,  ,  .  ^  ^  than  the  opulence  ot  the  citizens  can  well  warrant :  hut  it 

nishing,  which,  with  descriptions  made  hy  t.unself  from  ,„ore  than  the  ground-floor  is  furnishert,  the 

recent  plants,  he  transmitted  to  the  Company  s  museum  upper  part  being  used  as  a  store,  or  let  occasionally  to 
in  London.  Dr  Roxburgh  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Francis  lodgers.” 

'Buchanan  Hamilton.  This  gentleman  retained  the  rr.,  .  ,  , .  ,  ,  , 

situation  but  for  a  short  interval,  during  which,  however,  itants  are  thus  described  . 

he  was  of  material  service.  His  extensive  travels,  first  “  Ihe  first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stiangci? 
to  the  court  of  Ava,  when  he  liad  an  opportunitv  of  ival  at  Capetown,  is  the  wondeitul  ^ 

„  .X  ^  1*1  1  A  1  t‘i  the  features,  colour,  and  costume,  of  the  various  desciiptioiis 

seeing  the  kingdom  ot  l‘egu  and  the  Andamman  Isles,  „f  people  who  crowd  the  streets.  lie  feels  amazed  at  limli.i); 
then  over  the  greater  part  ot  the  peninsula,  and  into  himself  in  a  sort  of  Noah’s  Ark,  where  he  meets  with  more 

Nepaul,  had  given  him  facilities  for  studying  tlie  plants  of  varieties  of  one  species  than  the  Patriarch  had  under  Ins 
an  immense  extent  of  Indian  territory.  But  it  is  the  charge  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  Here  he  may  see  the 
appointment  of  Dr  Wallich  to  tlic  superintendence  of  the  pure  spotless  robeof  the  Hindoo  ruhhingagainst  thepainU'O 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  that  constitutes  the  most  of  the  Caffre  and  the  soot-stained  sheepskin  of  tlie 

prominent  era  ill  the  botany  of  India.  At  his  sugges-  >  here  the  barefooted  boor  from  the  Sumv  .  ou" 

..  11  1  e  *1  •  tain  stares  at  the  polished  boots  of  the  London  CocKiie\  , 

tioii,  the  directors  allotted  a  space  of  five  miles  in  cir-  1  4.^  4.  au  a*  with  the 

\  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .TV  ,  ,  ,  kere  he  may  contrast  the  crop  ot  Femisylvania  u  no 

cumference  loi  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  and  pendent  crown-lock  of  the  Chinese ;  here  the  Brazilian  loa) 
employed  upwards  of  Uiree  hundred  gardeners  and  la-  shake  hands  with  the  Malay,  and  the  Guinea  Negro  with 
bourers  in  the  charge  of  it.  Gardens  in  connexion  with  liis  brother  from  Madagascar.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley 
it  have  been  formed  in  remote  parts  of  the  Indian  pos-  group,  Europeans  of  every  description,  either  as  traders  or 
sessions  ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new,  I'lisoncrs  of  war,  pass  in  review  before  liim.  The  geogra- 
and  especially  useful  .  plants  ;  and  the  residents  have  ph'cal  position  of  the  colony  will  account,  in  siimc  ineasm  . 

^  I  4i.  11  ,  A  4'  p  4i  •  tor  the  concurrence  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  or  popu 

oeen  invited  to  send  the  vegetable  productions  of  their  i-  •  4.  ®  ...wLl.  whiifli  it  was 

„  ..  ^  ^  ,  ...  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  lation.  Ihe  peculiar  circumstances  under  wnitn 

lespective  districts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  living  and  dried  originally  established,  facilitate  the  emigration  of  people 
state.  In  1820,  Dr  Wallich  undertook  a  journey  into  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.^  lie 
Nepaiil,  which  lasted  eighteen  months,  and  from  which  he  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  drove  numbers  of  brenni 


last  mission  Avas  to  Ava.  The  number  of  species  now  - ““‘T.  V -  T  i .  1 - .  ...»  Hr^d  by 

1  1  4.  1  4.  •  .  Iiuiiiuci  ui  spcLiLs  Iiuw  course  of  which  numberless  adventurers  were  indiici  a  vy 

deposited  at  Calcutta  is  estimated  to  be  from  eight  to  or  forced  by  distress,  to  relinquish  their  prospects  m 

nine  thousand.  Duplicates  ot  these  plants  have  been  the  East,  and  settle  in  the  colony ;  and,  finally,  the  salubuty 

liberally  issued  by  the  Company  to  botanists  of  all  na-  of  the  climate,  inviting  the  martyrs  to  tropical  diseases 

tions,  Avho  have  been  encouraged  to  examine  and  publish  repair  hither  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  health  :  sue  1 

them.  Under  the  auspices  of  our  merchant  nrinces  of  of  the  picture ;  the  shades  are  furnished  Iron 


Coujpany  which,  maligued  as  it  has  been,  Avill  still  re-  to  adopt  the  customs  of  strangers ;  aud  as  these  adoptions 
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eoftener  the  fruit  of  caprice  than  of  sound  jud^^ment,  they 
r^re  apt  sometimes  to  excite  a  smile.  Can  there  be  conceived, 
for  instance,  a  more  awkward  or  more  ludicrous  object  than 
},u(re  boor  heaving  up  his  ponderous  shoulders  in  imitation 
of  a  Parisian,  twisting  his  neck,  and  drawling  out,  ‘  Ik  wit 
neit,*  whilst  Ins  utmost  endeavours  cannot  throw  the  cor¬ 
responding  expression  into  a  countenance  where  the  muscles 
are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  blubber,  that  even  the  convulsions 
of  deiith  could  not  produce  any  visible  derangement  of 
features?” 

This  is  the  outward  semblance,  but  the  captain  gives 
a  peep  or  two  beneath  the  surface  ;  as  witness  these 

remarks : 

Among  the  terrible  reactions  produced  by  the  slave- 
trade,  none  is  perhaps  more  merited  or  more  evident  than 
the  dissoluteness  of  morals,  and  ferocity  of  disposition,  Avhich 
it  creates  among  the  peojde  who  are  concerned  in  it.  The 
cold-blooded  calculator  of  j>rofit  and  loss,  the  ])rime  agent 
in  this  unhallowed  traflic,  feels  its  influence,  but  in  a  remote 
and  subordinate  degree.  It  is  when  we  cast  a  view  on  those 
who  are  placed  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
that  we  ])erceive  the  full  extent  of  its  deteriorating  effects; 
their  morals,  their  temper,  their  air,  and  their  very  features 
confessing  its  malignant  influence.  The  softer  sex,  more  espe- 
ciallv,  are  traiisfoi'ined  by  it  into  cruel  tyrants.  When  you 
mix  in  female  society,  you  look  in  vain  for  that  cheerful 
play  of  fejitiires  Avhich  indicates  a  sweet  disposition ;  in 
vain  you  listen  for  that  harmonious  tone  of  voice  whicli  is 
mellowed  by  the  habit  of  associating  w  ith  one’s  equals. 

“  I  was  one  day  attracted  to  the  wdiidow  by  a  strange 
sort  of  noise  that  seemed  to  issue  from  a  small  court  behind 
the  house  iu  ivhich  I  lodged.  On  looking  out,  I  observed 
my  landlady  in  the  act  of  administering  correction  to  a  slave 
boy,  w  ho  had,  by  some  offence,  incurred  her  displeasure. 
How  shall  I  describe  her  appearance?  Her  figure  w’as  of 
the  true  Dutch  cast,  tall,  tat,  and  coarse.  An  unnatural 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  glands,  w’hich  vied  with  her 
cheeks  in  size  and  colour,  gave  to  her  countenance  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  bat  I  cannot  say  an  amiable,  expression.  Her  voice 
Trembled  the  notes  of  an  angry  turkey-cock ;  with  her  left 
hand  she  held  Mungo  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  her 
right  hand  brandished  a  huge  shambok,*  which  she  applied 
to  his  shoulders  with  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  a  dilet¬ 
tante.  In  the  midst  of  her  exertions,  I  could  distinguish 
the  epithets,  ‘  Rascal’ — ‘  scuundrer — ‘  slave’ — and  ‘  God 
d— n,’  uttered  with  peculiar  volubility  of  tongue,  ‘and 
repeated  in  a  sort  of  measured  cadence,  corresponding  with 
the  manual  exercise,  of  wdiich  they  formed  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  last  circumstance, 
as  I  knew  that  JuttVoiuv  understood  as  little  the  meaning 
of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  as  did  the  poor  culprit  on  whom 
they  were  so  lavishly  bestowed.  ‘  How  is  this?’  thought 
I,  ‘  has  the  Dutch  language  become  so  polished  that  it  can¬ 
not  furnish  terms  sufiicieiitly  expressive  of  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions; — or  is  the  English  so  much  more  energetic  in  its 
expletives,  that  the  mere  sound,  independent  of  sense,  can 
wound  the  feelings  on  one  side,  and  assuage  the  tempest  of 
wrath  on  the  other  ?’  ” 

We  wisli  that  we  could  present  our  readers  wdth  one 
«f  the  bold  sketches,  given  by  this  wunter,  of  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  Cape,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
following  general  remark  : 

“  ‘  The  country  over  which  we  travelled  is  the  least  in- 
k'resting  to  an  admirer  of  natural  scenery  that  can  he  ima¬ 
gined;  a  remark  which  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  extending  to 
«very  part  of  the  Colony  that  I  have  seen.  No  country  in 
tne  world,  perhaps,  unites  so  much  boldness  of  outline  with 
^ucli  unvaried  tameness  of  detail.  This  tameness,  arising 
h'uin  tile  disposition  of  the  surface,  becomes  the  more  lati- 
guing  to  the  eye  from  the  total  want  of  wood.  In  the 
'mole  course  of  our  travels,  we  did  not  see  a  single  tree 
Niiture’s  planting,  nor  a  shrub  much  taller  than  one  of 
«ui*selves.  Ill  the  mountain  ravines,  you  sometimes  meet 
'ydh  stumps  which  show  that  trees  of  a  considerable  size 
‘  "1  lormerly  grow  there;  hut  nothing  of  that  sort  can  be 
raced  on  the  acclivities  of  hills,  or  tlie  interjacent  plains. 
«ese  seem  to  have  always  been  as  destitute  of  wood  as 
Oey  are  now,  I’he  want  of  wood  will  he  severely  telt  by 
Coloi  ly  erelong,  as  no  trace  of  coal  has  yet  been  detect- 
nor,  from  the  geological  character  of  tiie  eouniry,  is 
any  hojK*  (»f  its  existence.  Enel  is  already  among  the 

"  i'l  «e.4*  ainoMi^  tin*  rolouisjts,  uud  UiUde  of  a 
or  Uippopotiunua’  liide. 


This  little  volume  is  the  production  of  an  amiable  and 
gifted  mind.  The  author,  though  still  very  young,  has  i 

for  several  years  past  been  a  contributor  to  some  of  the  1, 

Annuals,  in  whose  pages  we  first  became  acquainted  with  ; 

her  as  an  author.  The  poems  in  the  present  volume  are  all 
of  a  serious  character,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  genuine 
piety,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  spirit  of  certain 
modern  religious  poetry,  which  aims  at  effect,  but  in 
which  the  heart  has  no  share.  iVIany  of  the  little  pieces 
possess  a  degree  of  imagination  seldom  found  in  the  poetry 
of  our  female  minstrels,  whose  harps — with  reverence 
be  it  spoken— have  too  often  but  one  string,  their  muse  ^ 

but  one  theme,  and  that  is  Love,  still  love.”  The 
author  of  these  poems  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  minds, 

— her  thoughts  take  a  wider  range, — her  descriptions  of  na¬ 
ture  are  vivid  and  original, — her  reflections  are  always  just,  | 

and  often  profound.  We  extract  the  following  jmssage  ! 

from  a  poem  on  the  Deluge,  in  which,  after  describing  ? 

the  procession  of  the  multitudes  who  went  forth  to  see  the  ; 

Ark,  and  to  mock  at  the  prophetic  warnings  of  Noah,  she  [ 

thus  concludes 

“  Tremble,  earth  !  the  awful  doom 

That  sweeps  thy  millions  to  the  tomb, 


Hangs  darkly  o’er  thee,  and  the  train  • 

That  gaily  throng  the  open  plain 

Shall  never  raise  those  laughing  eyes  c 

To  welcome  summer’s  cloudless  skies ; 

Shall  never  see  the  golden  beam  i 

Of  day  light  up  the  wood  and  stream,  ^ 

Or  the  rich  and  ripen’d  com  [ 

Waving  in  the  breath  of  morn,  I 


Or  their  rosy  children  twine  J 

Chaplets  of  the  clustering  vine ;  f 

The  bow  is  bent !  the  shaft  is  sped  !  P 

Who  shall  wail  above  the  dead  ? 

What  arrests  their  frantic  course  ?  jl 

Rack  recoils  the  startled  horse,  ;* 

And  the  stifling  sob  of  fear,  " 

Like  a  knell  appalls  the  ear !  t 

Lips  are  quivering— cheeks  are  pale— 

Palsied  limbs  all  trembling  fail;  f 

Eyes  with  bursting  terror  gaze  I 

On  the  sun’s  p<irtentous  blaze,  | 

Through  the  wide  horizon  gleaming,  i 

Like  a  blood-red  banner  streaming  !  ^ 

While,  like  chariots  from  afar,  f 

Arm’d  for  elemental  war,  [ 

Clouds  in  quick  succession  rise,  I 

Darkness  spreads  o’er  all  the  skies,  I 

And  a  lurid,  twilight  gloom,  | 

Closes  o’er  cai  th’s  living  tomb ! 

“  Nature’s  pulse  has  ceased  to  play,— 

Night  usurps  the  place  of  day, — 

Every  quaking  heiirt  is  still, 

Conscious  of  the  coming  ill. 

Lo,  the  fearful  pause  is  past, 

The  awful  tempest  bursts  at  last  f 
Torrents  sweeping  down  amain,  f 

AV’ith  a  deluge  flood  the  plain ; 

The  rocks  are  rent,  the  mountains  reel, 

Earth’s  yawning  caves  their  depths  reveal ;  i 

The  I’o rests  gi'oaii,— the  heavy  gale 
Shrieks  out  creation’s  funeral  wail. 

Hark  !  that  loud  tremendous  roar! 

Ocean  overleaps  the  shore. 

Pouring  all  his  giant  waves 

O’er  the  fated  laud  of  graves;  ! 

i 
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most  expensive  articles  of  housekeeping  in  Capetown  ;  I 
may  venture,  indeed,  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  most 
respectable  families  there,  the  diet  costs  less  than  the  fire¬ 
wood  required  to  dress  it.*  ” 

Professor  Hooker’s  Miscellany  is  printed  at  Glasgow, 
and  its  typography  does  no  discredit  to  the  city  of  the 
Foulis’s. 


Enthusiasm  and  other  Poems.  Ry  Susanna  Strickland, 
(now  Mrs  Moodie.)  Pp.  211.  London.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  1831. 
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Where  his  white-robed  spirit  glides, 
Death  the  advancing  billow  rides, 
And  the  mighty  conqueror  smiles 
In  triumph  o’er  the  sinking  isles.” 


PERIODICALS. 


The  Edinhurgh  Review,  No,  CV,—  The  Quarterly 
Review.  No,  L  XXXIX, —  The  Westmiiister  Review, 
No,  XXV III, —  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No, 
XIV. — Blackwood's  Magazine,  No,  CLXXX,— 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  No,  CXXV, — Frazer's 
Magazine,  No,  XVI, — The  Englishman,  No,  II,— 
The  Metropolitan,  No,  /. —  The  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science,  New  Series, 
No,  V. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  four  ponderosities  which 
stand  first  on  the  list.  They  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way — each  diligent  in  its  calling — each,  now  that 
the  Westminster  has  abandoned  the  ill-bred  practice  of 
taking  its  brethren  to  task,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  each  other,  and  of  all  other  periodicals. 

“  Heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  above,  around,  beneath  ; 

Each  only  chatters  for  itself.” 

The  Quarterly  is  stately,  classical,  and  aristocrat! cal. 
The  Westminster  is  bustling,  sturdy,  and  democratical. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  is  intelligent,  plain,  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  Edinburgh  is  pensively  and  leisurely  sinking 
to  its  long  home. 

Blackwoody  the  oldest  and  still  the  best  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  treads  in  like  manner,  with  conscious  power,  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  Journal  of  Natural  and 
Geographical  Science  continues  quietly  and  steadily  to 
improve.  The  classical  scholar  will  be  delighted  with 
the  “  Flora  Virgiliana,”  contained  in  the  present  number. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  London  Monthlies,  this  quiet 
scene  is  past— 

Arma  viruraque  cano.” 

There  is  a  fearful  bickering  among  the  metropolitans— 
a  sort  of  Parisian  30th  of  July — or  rather  a  Donnybrooke 
Fair  concern,  where  every  man’s  hand  is  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  his  neighbour’s  fist  busy  returning  the  compli¬ 
ment.  The  row  was  begun — it  is  always  the  lowest 
swabs  that  are  the  first  to  stir — by  the  Spectator  news¬ 
paper.  This  ‘‘  best  family  nightcap,”  in  noticing  the 
first  number  of  the  Englishman,  propounded,  with  all  its 
own  asinine  gravity,  the  astounding  doctrine  that  the  day 
for  magazines  (and,  per  consequence,  for  all  works  of  less 
frequently  recurring  periodicity)  was  gone  by.  Nothing 
need  be  studied  now  but  newspapers,  and  of  all  news¬ 
papers,  the  weeklies  are  the  best, — and  of  all  weeklies, 
the  Spectator,  facile  princeps.  The  Englishman,  like  a 
young  elegant,  whose  pugilistic  education  has  not  been 
neglected — a  dux  fresh  from  Eton,  when  attacked  by 
some  coal-heaving  bully — turned  quietly  round  and 
knocked  the  fellow  down.  The  signal  for  mischief  being 
given,  Tom  Campbell,  who  has  been  remarkable  for  his 
pugnacity  ever  since  he  dubbed  himself,  in  a  boozy  mo¬ 
ment,  Lady  Byron’s  champion,  rushed  out  and  challenged 
the  field.  He  bawled  out  to  the  whole  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  that  they  were  a  pack  of  knaves,  employed  in 
“  diffusing  false  impressions,”  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  true  man  among  them.  A  decently-dressed 
man,  with  an  air  of  assumption  about  him,  whom  we 
heard  called  Athenccum,  or  some  such  name,  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  and  cried,  “  Go  it,  my  hearty  !  we  are  the 
only  gentlemen  present.”  An  old  chum  of  Tom’s  stood 
forward  from  the  crowd,  and  said  that  this  was  very 
improper  conduct,— that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  Tom 
any  day, — and  insinuated  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
kick  him  out  of  his  house  not  long  before.  This,  Tom 
of  course  vehemently  denied*  A  ptrt;  vulgar  individual;  | 


dressed  in  a  cast-off  court  suit,  which  was  worn  by 
Christopher  North  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  Majesty’s 
visit  to  Scotland,  but  was  now  strangely  soiled  and  tat¬ 
tered,  and,  besides,  a  bitter  bad  fit  for  its  modern  occupant, 
came  out  by  a  tent,  where  he  had  been  munching  a  mouldy 
pie,  which  the  said  Christopher  had,  a  few  days  before, 
ordered  his  cook  to  throw  out,  and,  advancing  to  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face.  Tom’s  backer  bowed  to 
the  new  comer,  reminded  him  of  the  pleasant  meetings  they 
had  had  of  old  in  the  gin-shop,  and  protested  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  him.  A  huge,  hulking,  A^/as-looking  person¬ 
age,  with  remarkable  “square  feet,”  advanced,  and,  giving  a 

heavy  roll  to  his  ungainly  person,  grunted  out  that  he  was 
any  man’s  man.  The  assembled  worthies  now  rushed 
together,  pulling  each  other  by  the  ears — kicking,  cuffing, 
and  hugging — swearing,  bullying,  and  bawling  after  a 
fashion  that  no  one  can  describe,  but  he  who  mustered 
Marmion’s  warriors  to  the  fight ;  all  the  respectable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  assembly  looking  on  meanwhile  in  silent 
astonishment. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  easy  to  decipher.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  gentlemen  to  earn  a  decent  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  nursed  and  cherished 
in  the  idle  hours  of  non-employment,  the  most  hungry 
strive  to  snatch  the  bread  from  their  luckier  brethren. 
Each  abuses  the  other,  and  puffs  himself.  The  great  cry 
at  present  is — independence.  They  seek  to  recommend 
themselves,  not  because  they  are  advocates  of  right  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  because  they  are  more  talented  than  their  rivals, 
but  because  they  are  independent.  Independence  is  even 
of  more  powerful  virtue  than  charity— for  it  covers  every 
sin.  A  work  may  be  dull,  like  the  Athenceum — but  it  is 
independent.  It  may  be  blackguard,  like  Frazer — but  it 
is  independent.  VVe  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  to 
find  out  wherein  this  independence  consisted.  In  the 
former  of  these,  it  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
superiority  to  the  blandishments  of  Mr  Colburn — which, 
by  the  way,  were  never  offered.  In  the  other,  it  is 
superiority  to  all  the  rules  of  common  decency,  and  the 
respect  of  good  men.  But  the  most  mistifying  and  per¬ 
plexing  claim  of  all  is  that  of  Mister  Jerdan,  who,  in  his 
last  number,  gravely  tells  us  that  the  eminent  success  of 
his  Gazette  has  been  owing  to — Its  Independence!!! 
The  truth  is — and  we  whisper  it  confidentially  in  the 
ears  of  these  combatants,  that  the  magazine  among  them 
which  is  most  talented  and  independent  must  ultimately 
succeed,  but  its  superiority  will  be  established,  not  by 
self-praise,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  stinks — 
stinks  most  abominably— but  by  deeds.  Let  them  leave 
quan’elling  and  mind  their  business — let  them  “  leave 
their  damnable  face-making  and  begin.”  And  as  to  the 
kind  of  independence  about  which  all  this  row  has  been 
kicked  up,  it  is  of  the  very  lowest  and  most  easily  attain¬ 
able  kind, — that  kind,  the  want  of  which  certainly  inca¬ 
pacitates  a  man  from  holding  a  pLace  in  decent  societj, 
but  the  possession  of  which  affords,  after  all,  but  a  nega¬ 
tive  claim  to  a  place  in  good  company.  Broad,  palpable 
bribery  it  is  easy  to  spurn — self-interest  teaches  us  that, 
but  the  blandishments  of  friendship,  the  intoxication  o 
flattery,  the  yielding  of  good-humour,  the  instigations  o 
anger, — he  alone  who  is  superior  to  these,  dare  lay  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  independent  man. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  w  a 
each  of  the  principal  London  magazines  has  done  t  is 
month.  First  comes  the  New  Monthly,  which  has  e 
cidedly  improved  of  late  in  energy  and  definite 
while  its  contributors  continue  materially  the  same. 
heat  articles  in  the  present  number  are  the  sweet  ta  e 
Lucy  Franklin,  by  Mrs  Norton ;  and  “  Good  Nig  ^  • 
by  L.  E.  L.  How  truly  felt,  and  powerfully,  thougn 
simply  expressed,  is  this  thought ! 

“  Good  night !— what  a  sudden  shadow 
Has  fallen  upon  the  air, 

I  look  not  around  the  chamber, 

I  know  he  is  not  there. 
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Sweetness  has  left  the  music, 

And  gladness  left  the  light ; 

My  cheek  has  lost  its  colour,—' 

How  could  he  say  Good  nigfit !” 

Frazer" s  Magazine  has  a  kind  of  low  second-hand  cle¬ 
verness  about  it.  The  first  article — “  Parliamentary 
Eloquence,”  is  lively,  rattling,  and,  on  the  whole,  just.  It 
is  the  writing  of  a  man  of  talent,  who  joined  a  party  not 
from  conviction,  but  because  it  was  in  power,  and  when 
it  falls  gives  vent  to  his  disappointment,  by  snarling  at 
everybody.  ‘‘  The  United  States,  from  Goethe,”  is  stolen 
verbatim  from  our  No.  102. — The  Englishman  has  our 
best  wishes.  We  like  its  principles,  and  esteem  its  editor, 
(there  is  only  one— Mr  Kennedy. )  Among  the  articles 
in  the  present  number,  our  chief  favourites  are — “  Glen 
Ora” — ‘‘  The  Dropping  Glen” — and  “  Bird-nesting.” 

_ The  Metropolitan  is  full  of  good  matter,  but  withal 

somewhat  heavy  and  deficient  in  nerve.  ]Lady  Morgan’s 
contribution,  “  The  Chancellor’s  Levee,”  “  The  Execu¬ 
tion  of  Galas,”  and  “  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,”  will  all  be 
read  with  interest.  There  is  more  fine  taste,  and  more 
extensive  erudition  in  this  magazine,  than  in  any  of  its 
rivals ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  striking.  Its  poetry — 
strange  to  say— is  exceedingly  tame  and  commonplace, 
and  its  politics,  though  generous,  quite  those  of  a  school¬ 
boy. 


The  Deliverance  of  Switzerland.  A  Dramatic  Poem. 

By  H.  C.  Deakin.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  270.  London.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1831. 

This  poem  is  not  like  Lord  Byron’s  “  Heaven  and 
Earth,”  a  mystery,  although,  how  it  sliould  reach  a 
second  edition  is — to  us  at  least.  The  author  tells  us, 
that  he  has  neither  read  Schiller’s  William  Tell,  nor 
Knowles’s  play  of  the  same  name,  and  we  do  most  potent¬ 
ly  believe  him.  Had  he  seen  either  of  these  works,  he 
could  scarcely  have  escaped,  so  completely  as  he  has,  every 
reflex  tinge  of  their  peculiar  styles  of  poetry.  He  is, 
however,  quite  original.  Our  readers  shall  have  a  taste 
of  him,  both  in  his  stormy  and  his  melting  moods.  The 
passage  which  follows  is,  as  Bottom,  the  great  prototype 
of  dramatic  critics,  would  say,  “  Ercles*  vein — a  tyrant’s 
vein.”  Rudolph  attempts  to  be  saucy  to  Margaret,  when 
Arnold,  her  true  love,  rushes  in  and  seizes  him  by  the 
throat. 

Arnold.  Thou  libel  on  the  form  of  man !  what  mean’st. 
In  the  great  Eye  of  Heaven,  to  do? 

Rudolph.  Unhold  me,  or  I’ll  fell  thee,  peasant ! 

Arnold.  Unhold  thee  !  thus  will  I  uuhold  thee,  wretch  ! 

{He  seizes  Rudolph  ivith  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  struggles,  lifts  him  in  his  arms,  and  hurls 
him  over  a  precipice,  yelling  with  horror.  Mar» 
garet  swoons. )” 


We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  transcribe  all  the 
sweet  cooings  of  these  Alpine  turtles.  Arnold’s  conclu¬ 
ding  speech,  however,  must  not  be  omitted. 

‘‘  Oh,  may  Heaven  bless  thee,  modest  Margaret ! 

Bless  thee  with  that  unutterable  blessing. 

The  earthly  lips  of  man  can  never  mould— 

A  kiss.” 

So  much  for  the  author’s  dramatic  power  ;  now  for  a 
spice  of  his  poetry.  A  storm  is  thus  described  : 

‘‘  I  do  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Sailing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 

A  storm  arose,  and  the  calm  sea  became 
At  once  a  watery  map  (f  Switzerland." 

The  language  in  which  Tell  announces  that  his  mind 
is  made  up,  is  peculiar  : 

It  shall  be. 

A  sudden  glory  doth  encircle  me,— 

A  sudden  fire  arrays  iny  throbbing  heart,— 

A  sudden  strength  is  bracing  up  iny  arm,— 

My  frame  doth  feel  the  footsteps  of  a  giant  ! 

I’ll  take  the  trial !” 

The  line  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  is  inimi¬ 
table.  The  picture  of  Resolution,  in  the  form  of  a  giant, 
impelling  the  reluctant  hero  by  the  ai)plication  of  his 
foot  to  that  part  of  the  body  which  men,  hesitating  to  en¬ 
counter  danger,  are  figuratively  said  to  hang,  is  novel 
and  ingenious.  Not  less  original  is  the  expression  which 
we  subjoin  ; — 

“  The  sun  had  shriveltd  to  have  witness’d 
A  deed  so  bloody  unavenged.” 

Gesler  must  be  a  strange  fish”  in  the  author’s  estima¬ 
tion.  We  should  like  to  know  from  some  of  our  anato¬ 
mical  friends  whether  they  ever  encountered  such  a  lusus 
naturcc  as  is  described  in  these  two  lines  : 


Before  we  quit  this  volume,  we  must  advert  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  Preface  ; 

It  is  not  the  matter  of  a  critique  so  much  as  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it,  that  wounds  and  irritates  the  feelings  ;  the  justice 
of  the  former  would  not  be  the  less  evident  without  the 
severity 'of  the  latter;  and  1  am  quite  sure  an  author  is 
more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  justice  administered  with 
kindness,  than  with  those  unfeeling  and  vulgar  licks  with 
the  rough  side  of  the  tongue,*  which  are  so  often  had  re¬ 
course  to — it  has  been  my  fortune  hitherto  to  escape  these 
personalities,  and  I  sincerely  trust  I  may  continue  to 
do  so.” 


Count  Gesler !  there’s  but  a  single  plank  between 
Thy  naked  spirit  and  the  flesh  that  clothes  it.” 


What  would  we  not  give  to  see  this  scene  performed  ! 
Macready  enacting  Arnold,  and  our  friend  Mr  Wilkins 
Rudolph  /  How  the  latter  would  spin  over  the  precipice, 
looking  inexpressibles,  and  “  yelling  with  horror  !” 

Oor  next  selection  is  from  a  love  scene ;  our  readers 
^0  not  require  to  be  told  that  a  lover’s  vein  ‘‘  is  more 
condoling.” 


Margaret.  All  my  affections,  all  my  morning  thoughts 
And  evening  prayers  are  for  thy  safety,  Arnold. 

Arnold.  Ah!  how  I  thank  thee!  then  thou’lt  not 
^  refuse 

early  union,  Margaret? 

Margaret.  Oh,  what  a  dizziness  thou  bringest  o’er  me  !” 

(We  will  not  detain  the  reader  a  moment  from  this 
j  ^tifal  speech,  but  must  stop  to  point  out  this  singu- 
ly  felicitous  adaptation  of  the  old  Scottish  song. 


“  Oh  !  Love,  love,  love  ! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness,”  &c.  &c.  ) 

‘‘My  heart  doth  murmur  in  my  ears !  I— 1— 
Did  I  say  aught  to  make  thec  quwtion  thus 
My  forward  heart  ?” 


Whether  what  we  have  said  fall  within  the  author’s 
notion  of  “  personalities”  we  know  not — it  does  not  within 
our  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  the  charge  of  laughing 
at  him  instead  of  criticising,  should  it  be  preferred,  we 
plead  guilty.  Every  writer  in  verse  is  either  a  poet  or 
no  poet.  If  the  former,  it  is  our  custom  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  not  to  pick  out  stray  ble¬ 
mishes  ;  if  the  latter,  we  laugh  at  the  strange  unnatural 
distortions  of  thought,  conceits,  and  extravagancies  which 
he  attempts  to  pass  off  upon  us  for  poetry,  but  dream  as 
little  of  scrutinizing  his  intellectual  claims  as  an  anato¬ 
mist  would  think  of  subjecting  Punch  to  the  dissecting 
knife,  after  seeing  that  worthy  expiate  his  misdemean¬ 
ours  on  the  gallows.  As  to  what  is  said  by  Mr  Dea¬ 
kin  respecting  gentle  remonstrances,  it  would  be  all  very 
well  at  school  where  the  object  is  to  encourage  meritori¬ 
ous  boys,  but  in  the  world  men  must  speak  plainly,  and 
learn  to  put  up  with  plain  speaking.  Those  who  would 
reject  no  hyperboles  of  applause,  must  even  run  the  risk 
of  having  ihemstlves  abused. 
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The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  In  six  volumes.  16mo. 

London.  John  Murray. 

These  elegant  and  extremely  cheap  little  volumes  con¬ 
tain  every  poem  Lord  Byron  wrote,  from  his  ‘‘  Hours  of 
Idleness”  to  his  “  This  Day  I  complete  my  Thirty- Sixth 
Year,”  with  the  exception  of  Don  Juan — which  may  be 
had  of  the  same  form  and  size.  They  form  the  only 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  and  are,  both  on  this 
account,  and  because  of  their  beauty,  perfect  gems. 


Enquiries  of  an  Emigrant,  being  the  Narrative  of  an 
English  Farmer,  from  the  Year  1824*  to  1830;  during 
which  period  he  traversed  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  British  Province  of  Canada,  with  a  View  to 
Settle  as  an  Emigrant,  By  Joseph  Pickering.  A 
new  Editiont  London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1831. 

A  JUDICIOUS,  plain,  and  practical  work,  which  ought 
to  he  read  by  all  intending  emigrants  to  Canada.  It  has 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  deserves  the  compliment. 


A  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and 
Scott ;  ivith  occasional  Observations  and  Notes  from 
other  Writers,  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy,  Large  12mo. 
Pp.  476.  London.  The  lleligious  Tract  Society. 
1831. 

An  elegant,  useful,  and  excellent  selection  from  our 
best  practical  commentators  on  the  Scriptures. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


SCATTERED  NOTICES  OF  ANTIQUITY,  INCIDENTS,  APOrilTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES,  MANNERS,  &C. 

By  William  Tennant,  Author  of^^Anstcr  Fair.** 

Diogenes,  surnaraed  the  Dog,  or  the  Cynic,  was  a 
native  of  Sinope,  but  lived  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Athens,  where  his  usual  domicile  was  a  tub  or 
large  hogshead,  where  he  slept  at  night,  and  hovelled 
during  the  morning  and  evening,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  Athenian  boys,  who  sometimes  pelted  at  and' broke 
down  his  wooden  dormitory  with  stones.  In  every  thing 
this  man  studied  eccentricity  ;  in  his  dress  and  doctrine, 
as  well  as  his  domicile.  He  w'ent  about  with  his  scrip 
and  staff  as  a  mendicant,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave 
public  lectures  on  the  most  abstruse  and  sublime  themes 
of  philosophy  to  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Athens.  He 
wrote  some  tragedies  and  many  philosophical  treatises, 
all  of  which  are  lost,  so  that  nothing  now  remains  of 
him  but  his  sayings,  which,  are  quite  enough  to  prove 
him  to  have  been  the  most  original,  sarcastic,  and  power¬ 
ful  mind  of  antiquity.  He  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
Athenians,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  Plato  his  rival,  by 
producing  on  the  floor  of  his  lecture-room  a  cock,  denuded 
of  wings  and  feathers,  as  an  appropriate  exemplifleation  of 
the  unfortunate  definition  of  Plato,  who  had  styled  man  a 
biped  without  wings,  “  Behold  !”  said  he  to  his  amused  au¬ 
dience,  “  here  is  IMato’s  man  !”  His  rival  was  so  ashamed, 
that  he  corrected  or  retracted  his  definition.  .The  eccen¬ 
tric  sage  of  Sinope  was  wont  to  embrace  in  winter 
statues  coated  with  ice  and  snow,  to  accustom  himself, 
he  said,  to  hardihood ;  lor  the  same  reason,  he  placed 
himself  under  roof-spouts  in  heavy  rains  to  benefit  his 
constitution  with  an  elfectiud  cold  bath.  He,  in  his  half- 
serious  half-jocular  incndicating  strolls,  supplicated, 
sometimes,  not  for  money,  but .  for  golden  and  brazen 
statues,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  a  refqsal ; 


from  any  avaricious  person  he  happened  to  meet,  he  soli 
cited  as  an  alms  no  less  than  a  mina,  (L.3,  I5s.)  savin<» 
that  he  begged  and  got  smaller  sums  from  generous  perl 
sons  who  gave  to  him  often,  but  from  misers,  who  gave  but 
once,  he  would  take  no  less  a  sum  than  he  had  mentioned 
When  asked  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  “  With  my  face 
downwards,”  he  replied,  “  for  in  a  little  while  every  thing 
in  this  world  will  be  turned  upside-down.”  When  invited 
by  some  person  to  supper,  he  said  he  would  not  go, 
last  time  he  went,  the  inviter  was  not  sufficiently  grate- 
fill  for  it.  During  his  life,  his  reputation  for  strength 
of  character  and  genius  was  such  as  to  induce  the  victo¬ 
rious  son  of  Philip  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  tub.  The 
Macedonian  introduced  himself  to  him  as  the  son  of 
Philip  and  King  of  Macedonia.  The  philosojdier  an¬ 
nounced  himself  very  simply  as  being  but  Diogenes  the 
Dog.  So  strongly  was  Alexander  impressed  with  the 
originality  of  his  mental  qualifications,  that  he  left  him 
with  the  extraordinary  expression,  that,  were  he  not 
Alexander,  he  would  fain  be  Diogenes.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  died  on  the  same  day  at  Corinth  with  the  Persian 
conqueror  at  Babylon. 

The  Greeks  were  wont,  in  summer,  to  cool  their  wines 
by  the  dilution  of  snow,  or  by  dipping  the  wine-vessel  in 
wells  of  water.  It  is  supposed  also  that,  in  common 
with  some  people  of  the  East,  they  had,  in  the  interior 
part  of  their  houses,  small  subterranean  pits,  or  square 
receptacles,  (called  XaezKot,)  nicely  coated  over  with  very 
fine  and  impervious  plaster,  or  gypsum,  where  they  held 
their  wine,  as  in  tanks,  and  from  wdiich  they  drew  out 
at  times  what  family  uses  required.  Wlien  Diphilo,  the 
comic  poet,  of  whose  dramas  the  prologues  w'ere  exceed¬ 
ingly  cold  and  uninteresting,  was  dining,  on  a  summer 
day,  with  the  witty  Gnathaena  of  Athens,  she  entertained 
him  with  her  best  and  most  refreshing  wines,  at  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  which  the  poet  expressed  his  surprise,  saying, 
“  That  her  wine-tank  must  be  exceedingly  refrigerating.” 
— Not  at  all,”  replied  the  lady  ;  “  when  I  w  ish  to  cool 
my  wines,  I  merely  dip  them  into  one  of  the  prologues 
of  your  plays  !” 

One  of  the  most  fanciful  dishes  made  use  of  by  the 
epicures  of  antiquity,  wuis  a  ichole  pig,  one-  half  of  ivhich 
tvas  boiled,  the  other  half  roasted.  Inglorious,  and  iill- 
attempting  as  are  our  modern  cooks  and  gastronomists, 
we  know  not  if  their  ingenuity  has  reached  a  consumma¬ 
tion  so  exquisite.  The  whole  tedious  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion  remains  to  us  in  Greek  description,  so  that  a  modern 
refiner  may  instruct  his  cook  from  it,  and  elaborate  out 
a  similar  tidbit.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  feat,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  pristine  gastrology.  Imk 
pigs  .boiled  were  very  common,  both  at  Greek  and  Ho¬ 
man  tables.  It  was,  perhaps,  first  of  all  a  Macedonian 
dish.  The  pigs  were  stuffed  with  thrushes,  fig-peckers, 
yolks  of  eggs,  oysters,  &c.  A  dish  of  this  description  w'as 
called  by  the  Romans  21ic  Wooden  Horse,  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  from  the  multifarious  ingredients,  assimilating  it 
to  the  armour-crammed  horse  of  Sinonat  the  siege  ot  Iroy. 
This  was  a  favourite  mess  with  the  pontifices  or  priests,  the 
most  accomplished  epicures  of  that  capital  of  the  w’orM» 
\vho  new  well,  by  experience,  all  the  best  meats  and  best 
wines  to  be  found  throughout  the  w'orld.  Peacocks  were 
also  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the 
luxurious  orator  Ilortensius  that  first  presented  a  peacoc' 
at  one  of  the  augural  suppers,  and  his  example  w  as  rapidl) 
followed,  so  that  immense  numbers  of  these  birds  weie 
reared  at  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  supply  t  e 
tables  of  the  rich.  After  they  had  become  some\'hnt 
plentiful,  they  sold  at  about  L. I,  los.  each,  and  theR 
eggs  at  nearly  3s.  4d.  each. 

Joyous  ns  were  the  preparations,  and  magnificent  as 
the  sport  of  the  Olympic  Games,  the  character  ol  societj  iR 
Greece  must  needs  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  tbciR , 
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and,  in  comparison  with  the  polish  of  our  modern  modes, 
their  manners  must  have  been,  in  no  little  degree,  dete¬ 
riorated  and  debased  by  the  estimation  and  rank  held  by 
their  Olympianicte^the  conquerors  at  these  games,  their 
^estlers,  their  inigilists,  quoit- throwers,  foot-racers, 
chariot-racers,  and  so  forth,  whose  names,  however  vul- 
jrar  the  actors,  were  covered  with  glory,  and  considered 
by  all  ranks  as  elevated  to  a  summit  of  reputation  equal 
to,  or  above  that  of,  the  greatest  warriors,  poets,  and 
philosophers.  For  the  designations  of  these  persons, 
^rjio  had  fed  and  nourished  themselves  up  to  the  top  of 
their  profession  by  dieting  on  the  flesh  of  swine  and  oxen, 
were  enrolled  in  all  the  public  annals,  to  commemorate 
eras  and  dates,  and  were  identified  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  transactions ;  the  men,  on  their  entry  into 
cities,  were  honoured  with  the  acclamation  of  crowds, 
and  with  golden  statues  erected  to  ensure  their  immor¬ 
tality ;  they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  they 
sat  in  theatres,  along  with  ambassadors,  in  the  foremost 
and  most  dignified  seats;  their  children  were  ennobled  ; 
they  were  invited,  however  barbarous  in  their  speech, 
and  stupid  in  their  understandings,  to  the  tables  of  kings ; 
hvnins  were  indited,  by  the  first  lyric  poets  of  their  age, 
to  embalm  their  memories  in  the  incorruptibility  of  song ; 
— ill  short,  they  were  consideied  nearly  in  all  respects  as 
the  pre-eminent  and  all-glorious  beings  of  their  genera¬ 
tion,  It  is  manifest,  when  such  unequal  honours  were 
paid  to  men  who  acquired  celebrity  merely  by  robustness 
of  limb  or  agility  of  sinew,  that  the  whole  tone  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  society  must  have  been  injured,  in  a  degree  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  prepossessions  entertained  for  such  ple¬ 
beian  and  brutal  qualifications.  Yet  we  find  few  or  any 
of  their  philosophers,  however  full  of  invective  they  may 
be  at  the  barbarous  modes  of  those  wdiom  they  called 
barbarians,  taking  any  notice  of  their  own  barbarous 
practices.  Anacharsis,  a  native  of  Scythia,  and  Diogenes, 
a  native  of  Sinope,  are  the  only  philosophers  that  seem 
to  have  taunted  the  Greeks  on  the  rudeness  of  their 
games.  Of  their  own  native  writers,  Euripides,  the 
most  philosopliical  poet  of  antiquity,  was  the  only  man 
that  was  bold  enough  to  denounce  them.  That  elegant 
poet  appears,  from  the  sentiments  of  the  subjoined  ex¬ 
tract,  to  have  anticipated  the  opinions  of  the  moderns  on 
those  subjects  ;  and  by  expressing,  in  contradiction  to 
received  opinion,  such  elevated  sentiments,  he  must  have 
incurred,  perhaps,  part  of  that  unpopularity  which  led 
his  countrymen  to  underrate,  during  his  life,  his  poetical 
merit,  and  bestow  upon  him  less  honour  than  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  deserved. 

Of  Greece’s  thousand  ills  and  thousand  shames. 

The  champion-tribe  the  loathed  precedence  claims ; 

Men  crown’d  for  eminence  of  fist  or  foot, 

Honour’d  as  more  than  men  w’ith  gods’  repute. 

Though,  less  than  men,  they  borrow  from  the  brute. 

For  how,  to  barb’rous  combats  school’d,  can  they 
Pursue  fair  Virtue’s  peace-pursuing  way  ? 

How  can  the  man,  his  gullet’s  pamper’d  slave, 

^Iho  feeds  to  fight,  and  crams  but  to  be  brave. 

Tame  down  to  industry  his  loose  desires, 

Or  add  to  the  possessions  of  his  sires  ^ 

Less  can  such  men,  submitting  to  be  poor. 

Comply  w'ith  fortune,  and  her  shifts  endure  ; 
lor,  vice -inured,  with  luxury  their  nurse, 

^Vhen  fortune  waxes  bad,  they  too  wax  worse ; 

Li  youth  they  glitter,  gorged  with  meat  and  praise, 

Idols  of  cities,  and  the  Forum’s  gaze  ; 
hut  in  old  age’s  bitter  day  of  care, 

I  heir  splendid  cloaks  w’ax  tawdry  and  threadbare. 

And  through  back  lanes  they  slink,  no  more  the  rabble’s 
stare. 

Hence,  chief  in  th  is  the  men  of  (ireece  I  blame, 

That,  docking  in  from  far  to  public  game, 

They  congregate  for  banquet  and  for  show, 

Hiving  to  useless  sights  and  pleasures  low' 

^^hat  honours  they  to  godlike  virtue  owe: 
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Does  he,  whose  lead-encumber’d  hand  has  weight 
To  crush  to  death  his  adversary’s  pate, 

Who  at  the  wrestle  struggles  till  he  trips, 

Who  on  the  race-ground  toils  till  he  outstrips, 

Who  hurls  the  quoit  with  unsurpass’d  renown— 

Does  this  man,  honour’d  with  a  laurel  crown, 

Or  bless  or  benefit  his  native  place  or  town  ? 

Shame  to  the  land  of  learning  and  of  arts, 

To  blend  the  sage’s  with  the  fool’s  deserts  !— 

His  be  the  laurel-leaves,  who,  just  and  sage. 

Illumes  with  splendid  righteousness  his  age. 

Who  rules  like  a  divinity  his  land. 

Mixing  meek  mercy  with  unblamed  command  ; 

Whose  gifted  tongue  soothes  dow’ii  blood-breeding  jars, 
At  home  averts  all  feuds,  abroad  all  wars ;  — 

Such  are  the  gifts  that  yield  a  blest  increase. 

Good  for  each  town  and  land,  and  good  for  Greece; 
Such  are  the  gifts  from  gods  and  men  that  claim 
True  crowms  of  laurel  and  true  wreaths  of  Fame ! 


EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

1  Some  geese  will  have  it,  that  Kean  ought  not  to  have 
returned  to  the  stage.  This  is  just  reversing  the  order 
of  things — he  ought  not  to  have  left  it.  He  may — from  our 
recollections  of  his  last  visit — he  must  have  failed  in  pliy- 
sical  strength,  so  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  of  his  parts,  but  there  is  still  a  w'ide  range 
left  for  him.  His  Shylock,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was 
masterly  and  overpowering  as  ever.  Then  as  to  wliat  is 
said  of  his  moral  conduct,  we  have  no  wish  to  know  about 
it — no  right  to  know  about  it — we  will  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  Kean  the  actor  that  we  care  for,  and  him 
only  we  wish  to  see.  Lastly,  in  regard  to  his  hull’s,  and 
pets,  and  bullying  of  the  audience,  we  can  take  it  at  the 
hands  of  Edmund  Kean.  He  is  a  spoiled  child,  but  we 
will  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
because  he  is  foolish  occasionally.  That  ebullient  tem¬ 
perament  which  creates  his  genius  transports  him  at 
times  beyond  himself,  makes  liim  forget  where  and  what  be 
is,  leads  him  to  swagger  and  bluster  out  of  time  and  place. 
Hut  his  own  after-reflections  will  be  punishment  enough 
— w'e  will  not  add  to  their  stings.  We  are  happy  that 
he  has  taken  the  rue  after  his  [iremature  abjindonment 
of  the  stage — we  are  happy  to  see  him  once  more  among 
us— and  we  will  be  happy  how  soon  the  manager’s  interests 
and  his  own  convenience  shall  render  a  repetition  of  the 
visit  expedient. 

We  have  many  faults  to  find  with  Kean’s  acting.  We 
can  admire  the  performances  of  his  rivals — their  tho¬ 
rough  conception  of  a  character — their  taste,  passion,  and 
energy;  but  yet  we  feel,  whenever  we  see  him,  that  lie 
has  that  within  which  places  him  immeasurably  above 
them  all.  It  is  true  genius.  Others  have  high  talent 
sedulously  cultivated — they  have  worked  themselves  up 
to  eminence — but  Kean’s  greatness  is  a  spontaneous  effu¬ 
sion  of  nature.  We  admire  themy  but  he  rules  us,  over¬ 
whelms  us,  bears  us  captive  along  with  liim.  To  the 
finest  passages  of  others  we  can  say  that  is  admirable, 

because - :  but  Kean  incapacitates  us  for  the  moment 

from  reasoning  about  him.  His  flashes  are  the  light¬ 
ning  of  the  mind,  and  jar  us  as  with  an  electric  shock. 

Shyloch  is  the  only  character  in  which  we  have  yet 
seen  him.  We  fear  he  is  too  weak  to  do  himself  justice 
in  Richard  or  Sir  Giles.  His  A/«c6e//4,  although  adorned 
with  passages  of  surpassing  beauty,  we  never  much  cared 
for.  His  Othello  is  yet  before  us.  Hut  his  Shyloch  was 
worthy  of  his  best  days.  It  was  a  mighty  nature  warp¬ 
ed  by  circumstances — relying  upon  its  innate  strength 
amidst  oppression  and  indignity — feeling  itself  loosened 
from  the  obligations  of  faith  and  charity  by  injustice,  but 
neither  quailing  before  nor  bending  beneath  it.  I’here 
was  a  marked  difference  in  his  bearing  before  the  young 
spendthrift  who  came  to  borrow,  and  the  wealthy,  povver- 
ail,  and  brow-beatiog  merchant.  His  deportment  to 
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wards  the  former  was  unabashed,  unconstrained — to¬ 
wards  the  latter  he  was  all  smiles  and  courtesies.  But 
the  keen  fierce  eye  of  the  famished  lion  glared  through 
the  tender  foliage.  He  was  ready  to  spring,  and  but 
waited  till  he  saw  his  bound  would  be  effective.  When 
lie  made  his  appearance  after  his  daughter’s  escape,  he 
reeled  and  staggered  as  if  the  blow  had  struck  him  with 
blindness.  The  intensity  of  his  curses  was  withering — 
his  triumph  fiendish.  In  the  trial  scene  he  stood  unas¬ 
sailable  by  supplication,  triumphantly  conscious  of  his 
power.  At  times,  however,  his  hatred  and  loathing  would 
break  out,  and  then  it  was  like  the  snarl  of  a  starving 
wolf.  Throughout,  the  sarcasms  in  which  Shylock  so 
frequently  indulges,  were  given  with  all  the  intensity  of 
one  who  wished  to  sting.  There  were  moments,  too,  of 
redeeming  human  feeling — as  when  cursing  his  daughter, 
he  interrupted  himself,  with  a  faltering  voice,  “  No,  no, 
no  and  in  many  of  his  bold  appeals  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice,  we  felt  that  this  bold  bad  spirit  was 
still  a  man.  His  action  throughout  was  free,  vigorous, 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  low  notes  of  his  voice  are  mellow 


as  ever. 


Kean’s  performance  of  Shylock  was  an  effort  of  tri¬ 
umphant  genius,  and  as  such  the  audience  gave  it  welcome 
in  loud  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applause.  Some  there 
were  too  much  shattered  by  his  searching  words  to  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  thus. 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


FOUR  SONNETS. 


TO  EMMA. 


Sy  George  Winter. 

Oh  !  ever  thus  to  lean  and  look  on  thee  ; 

With  streams  of  liquid  light  thus  gushing  down 
In  kindness  from  thy  lustrous  eye’s  deep  brown ! 
Oh  !  ever  on  those  red,  red  lips  to  see 
That  witching  smile  !  Though  sweet  thy  voice  to  me 
.  As  the  skylark’s,  oh  !  keep  thee  silent  now ! 

For  ever  let  me  gaze  upon  that  brow — 

Those  cheeks,  and  those  dark  locks  that  glossily 
Wreathe  down  thy  neck,  as  to  my  upturn’d  face 
Thou  thus  declinest  thy  head  !  In  such  a  mood^ 
In  such  a  waking  dream,  the  Latmian  boy 
Gazed  on  the  moon,  as  she  her  quiet  pace 

Went  through  the  blue,  and  from  her  orb  a  flood 
Of  bliss  poured  on  him— -faint  beside  my  joy. 


TO  A  LADY,  ENCLOSINO  A  POEM  OF  SOME  LENGTH. 


By  George  Winter. 

When  May’s  soft  falling  showers  and  kindly  sun 
Bring  o’er  the  earth  the  fresh  and  juicy  green. 

It  is  their  fostering  gives  the  seemly  scene — 

A  gladsome  change  from  the  dead  clammy  dun 
Of  winter  fields  !  If  poisonous  plants  outrun 
In  growth  the  good,  the  soil  must  bear  the  blame 
That  yields  no  better  to  that  sweet-urged  claim. 
And  if  these  plants  of  verse  which  have  begun 
Their  growth  in  me,  (by  thy  mild  constant  eyes. 
And  by  thy  voice,  which  on  me  listening  fell 
Like  softest  showers  of  music,  made  to  arise,) 

Have  aught  of  beauty  in  them,  let  me  tell — 
Should  any  deign  to  hear — that  beauty ’s  thine  ; 

If  they  prove  valueless  the  fault  is  mine. 


PREFERENCE. 


By  B.  Thomon. 

O  fair-hair’d  Morn  !  I  love  thy  countenance. 
When  thou  goest,  in  thy  steps  of  loveliuese, 
To  greet  the  mountain’s  forehead  with  a  kief, 
And  bathe  all  in  the  beauty  of  thy  glance. 


O  gaudy  Noon !  I  love  thy  form  of  light. 

And  voice  sweet  as  the  sounds  that  zephyrs  abaks 
From  their  wings  o’er  a  slumbering  sunny  lake,-- 
I  love  thee  for  thy  eye  so  blue — so  bright. 

But,  O  pale,  pensive  Night !  more  tenderly 
I  love  to  walk  with  thee  in  solitude. 

Clad  in  the  dark  robes  of  thy  widowhood, 

When  the  weird,  wither’d  moon  is  in  the  sky ; 

And,  where  the  willow  sighs  and  nettle  waves, 
Weep  with  the  moon  o’er  dew-besprinkled  graves. 


TO  A  RAVEN. 


By  Thomas  Brydson. 

With  short,  deep  cry,  and  quickly  moving  wing, 
There  passest  thou,  impatient  to  forsake 
This  peopled  plain  for  the  wild  heights  which  make 
An  upper  world  of  solitude,  and  bring 
The  clouds  of  heaven  betwixt  thee  and  the  vale. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  old  haunter  of  the  dead  ? 
Perhaps  some  scene  of  coming  doom  was  spread 
To  thy  seer-gifted  eye ;  or  on  the  gale 
The  breath  of  dissolution  floated  by. 

Whispering  of  ghastly  form,  laid  far  away 
From  the  domains  of  human  mansionry. 

In  grim  repose,  where  the  snow  whirled  like  spray 
Among  its  rocks.  Oh  !  horrid  sight,  to  see 
The  features  of  the  dead  glare  up  at  thee ! 

Oban. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Paris  and  London,  a  satirical  novel,  by  the  author  of  the  Ex. 
quisites,  8:c.,  is  immediately  forthcoming. 

Henry  Lawos  Long,  Esq.,  is  about  to  publish  Tlie  Route  of  Han. 
nibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps. 

Mr  Bemays  has  in  the  press  a  series  of  Familiar  German  Exer. 


Mr  J.  F.  Pennie  announces  by  subscription,  and  under  the  pa. 
tronage  of  the  king,  a  volume  entitled  “  Britain’s  Historical 
Drama,”  intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  different  early  eras 
in  Britain. 

Tlie  Rev.  George  Garioch,  Minister  of  Meldninv,  has  in  the  press 
a  volume  of  Sermons,  on  various  subjects  of  Christian  Doctrine 
and  Practice. 

Miss  Landon’s  forthcoming  prose  work  is  to  be  entitled  “  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Reality.” 

Mr  Ross  Cox  is  about  to  publish  “  Tlie  Columbia  River,”  inclu. 
ding  a  residence  of  six  years  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  together  with  a  journey  across  the  American  conti. 
nent. 

Victor  Hugo  has  lately  presented  the  Parisians  with  a  novel, 
entitled  “  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,”  which  has  met  witli  the  mo^t 
rapid  sale,  having,  during  the  month,  arrived  at  a  fifth  edition, 
^rhe  reader  is  carried  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XL,  and  the  French 
critics  say,  with  the  magic  of  Sir  Walter. 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  opened  to  the  public  on 
Saturday  last  for  the  first  time,  and  will  continue  open,  in  future, 
at  the  usual  hours,  on  Saturday,  as  well  as  other  days  throughout 
the  year,  excepting  three  weeks  holydays — at  Easter,  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  and  Christmas. 

French  Popi  lar  Lecture. — ^Tlie  want  of  room  prevented  us 
last  Saturday,  from  noticing  a  lecture  on  French  Historian?,  re¬ 
cently  delivered  before  a  numerous  audience  in  the  Hopetoun 
Rooms,  by  M.  Surenne,  of  the  Military  Academy.  The  way  in 
which  the  French  historical  writers  of  tlie  17th  and  18th  century 
were  noticed  by  the  lecturer,  was  luminous  and  comprehensive; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  historical  extracts  were  as  re- 
markahle  for  the  effective  and  impressive  manner  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  as  for  the  eloquence  of  their  composition.  At  the 
close  of  the  hM!ture,  the  pleasant  scene  of  awarding  prizes  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  competed  in  writing  an  essay,  the  siibj<*ct  of  which 
had  been  fixed  by  M.  Surenne  at  the  close  of  his  last  course  of 
lectures,  ensued.  We  cannot  conclude  without  saying, 
new  method  of  promoting  French  literature  has  our  unqualified 
approbation. 

Cherokee  Indians. — The  progress  in  civilisation  made  by  the 
Cherok«*eA  is  altogether  unexampled.  The  bulk  of  the  people  live 
in  comparative  ease  ;  many  of  them  even  in  high  style.  Coluue 
Gold,  of  Coimecticut,  who  resided  eight  iiioiitlis  amongst  them, 
was  witness  of  many  of  their  works  during  that  period ;  of  t 
cultivation  of  land,  of  the  building  of  houses  and  boats,  and 
improvements.  The  education  of  the  cliildren  particularly  attra 
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